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BARTOK, B. 

Allegro Barbaro 5/- 

Dance Suite 10/- 
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Suite, Op. 14 6/6 
BERG, A. 

Sonata Op. | 6/- 
KODALY, Z. 
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LIEBERMANN, R. 
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Eight Preludes 10/- 
MESSIAEN, O. 
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PERAGALLO, M. 
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STOCKHAUSEN, K. 
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WEBERN, A. 
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UE-Piano Album 
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by 25 Contemporary 
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LENNOX BERKELEY 


TRIO 


for Violin, Horn and Piano 
Price 20/- net 


SEXTET 


for Clarinet, Horn and String Quartet 
Miniature Score 10/-, Parts 20/- 


J. & W. CHESTER, LTD. 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1 


CHORAL WORKS 
IN THE 
CURWEN EDITION 


For Mixed Voices 


CHORAL FANTASIA (S. Solo) Gustav Holst 
COTSWOLD ROMANCE, A (T. & Sop. Soli) adapted 
by Maurice Jacobson from R. Vaughan Williams’ 
opera ‘Hugh the Drover’ 
HOUND OF HEAVEN, The (T. Solo) 
Poem by Francis Thompson 
Set to music by Maurice Jacobson 
LORD GOD, GREAT MASTER OF CREATION 
(Wedding Cantata) (S.A.T., and B Soli) Bach, 
ed. Frederick Hudson 
OF BEASTS. Words from a mediaval anthology 
Music by David Cox 
SANCTA CIVITAS (T. & Bar. Soli) 
R. Vaughan Williams 
For Equal Voices 
GOOD EARTH, The (Sop. Solo and SSA Chorus) 
By Trevor Widdicombe 
L’ALLEGRO (ad lib. Sop. and Alto Soli) Handel, 
arranged Imogen Holst. 


Please write to us for further details regarding prices 
and orchestration 


J. CURWEN & SONS, LIMITED 
24 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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EULENBURG 
MINIATURE SCORES 


Preliminary announcement 


WAGNER, Die Walkiire 
(The Valkyrie) 


WAGNER, Siegfried 


Complete operas, each Paper 60/-, 
Cloth 66/- 


For all orders coming to hand before issue, 
a 10% reduction is allowed. 


ERNST EULENBURG LTD. 
Music Publishers 
22-23 D’ARBLAY STREET 
LONDON, W.1 
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GUSTAV MAHLER 


—the Early Years 
by Donald Mitchell 


An eagerly awaited work of new research into the 
formative years of a composer of mounting interest. 


Iilustrated and with music examples, 42s. net 


MAN AND HIS MUSIC 


The Story of Musical Experience in the West 
THE BRILLIANT NEW HISTORY 
I. MEDIAEVAL AND EARLY RENAISSANCE (up to c. 1525) 
by Alec Harman 


Il. LATE RENAISSANCE AND BAROQUE (c. 1525-1750) 
by Alec Harman (Ready early 1959) 


Ill. THE SONATA PRINCIPLE (from c. 1750) 
by Wilfrid Mellers 


IV. ROMANTICISM AND THE 20TH CENTURY (from c. 1850) 
by Wilfrid Mellers 


Four uniform volumes, illustrated and with musical examples, 27s. 6d. net each 


TONALITY- 
ATONALITY PANTONALITY 


A study of some trends in twentieth century music 
by Rudolph Reti 
27s. 6d. net 


SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON 
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Ballet Music 


An Introduction 
by HUMPHREY SEARLE 


This book traces the development of ballet music from the court 
dances of the Renaissance and the dance forms which arose in 
17th century France to Stravinsky’s experimental ballet Agon. 


The use of ballet music in operas in the 18th and 19th centuries 
is discussed and also the independent ballets from Gluck’s Don Juan 
onwards. Chapters are devoted to the impact of Diaghilev and the 
work of ballet companies since his death. The music written for the 
companies of Colonel de Basil, the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, the 
American Ballet Theatre and the Bolshoi Ballet is discussed in 
detail. Developments in other countries and musique concrete and 
electronic music are also surveyed. 


Mr. Humphrey Searle was for some years a member of the 
Saider’s Wells Ballet Advisory Panel and is himself the composer of 
the music for Noctambules. 21/- net. 


CASSELL 


EDITION BREITKOPF 
COLLEGIUM 
MUSICAE NOVAE 


A new series of contemporary 
music for String and Chamber 
orchestras both amateur and pro- 
fessional. 

The music is by outstanding 
younger German composers, such as 
Helmut Brautigam, J. N. David, 
Kurt Fiebig, Arno Knapp, Gunter 
Raphael, Hans Zender, etc. The 
contemporary idioms are used in a 
way that can easily be grasped by 
young players. 

Complete catalogue gladly supplied 
on request. 
Sole Agents 
British & Continental Music 
Agencies Ltd. 
64 Dean Street - London, W.1 


EULENBURG 
MINIATURE SCORES 


A new edition of 


STRAUSS, 


EIN HELDENLEBEN 
(A Hero’s Life) 


carefully revised, with all faults from 
previous prints eliminated by Walter 
Seifert, with Foreword by Richard 
Specht, and a table of the subjects. 


17/- 


ERNST EULENBURG LTD. 
Music Publishers 
22-23 D’ARBLAY STREET 
LONDON, W.1 
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SCHUBERT 


Memoirs by his Friends 
Edited by OTTO ERICH DEUTSCH 


‘Professor Deutsch is to be warmly congratulated on this superb collection and the editing 
of the memoirs of the great composer . . . It will prove of much use to chroniclers for the 
many phases of the great composer’s life and friends have been made into a handsome book 
of reference . . . The book is, in every way, a complete study of a great man by a master 
of his subject, and it is fortunate for the English speaking world that it has appeared in our 
own language.” MUSICAL OPINION. 


“Dr. O. E. Deutsch now rounds off his Schubert trilogy with an admirable collection of 
personal memoirs running to 500 closely printed pages, copiously annotated, handsomely 
illustrated and thoroughly indexed . . . These obituary notices and intimate recollec- 
tions of the composer are most enjoyable to read and give us an incomparably vivid 
picture of the day-to-day in Schubert’s Vienna.” DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR. 


23 plates, 70s. net 


HANDEL’S MESSIAH 


Origins : Composition : Sources 
JENS PETER LARSEN 


“This is an important publication, for it is a detailed description of what is, without 
doubt, the most widely admired and loved sacred work ever composed in the oratorio 
form. Professor Larsen, the author of this comprehensive volume, has fulfilled a great 
task excellently, and in a way that the majority of readers will discover by diligent 
reading. He is director of Musicology at (Copenhagen University, and a notable figure 
among contemporary musicologists. His exhaustive searchings into the origin and form 


of the Handelian oratorio, its development and changing versions, will be found most 
instructive.”” MUSICAL OPINION. 


“Brilliant observations on the musical architecture of Messiah, which should be of 
profound interest to conductors and audience alike.’’ TIMEs LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


20 facsimiles of MS. scores and letters, gos. net 


ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK 
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ESSAYS ON MUSIC 


IN HONOR OF ARCHIBALD THOMPSON DAVISON 


BY HIS ASSOCIATES 


Edited and with Foreword by Randall Thompson 


CurT SACHS 
LINCOLN BUNCE SPIESS 
Lioyp HIBBERD 
WILLI APEL 
RICHARD H. Hoppin 
Otto GOMBOSI 
HELEN HEWITT 
CARL PARRISH 

A. TILLMAN MERRITT 
Orto KINKELDEY 
ANDREW C. HAIGH . 
STEVEN BARWICK 

G. W. WooDworTH 
HENRY G. MISHKIN 
STEPHEN D. TUTTLE 


PUTNAM ALDRICH 
JAN LA RUE 


Davip D. BOYDEN . 


GorRDON A. SUTHERLAND . 


CALDWELL TITCOMB 


HENRY LELAND CLARKE . 


HENRY WooDWARD 


RoBert S. TANGEMAN 
RALPH KIRKPATRICK 
GEORGE BENSON WATSON 
ELLIOT FORBES 


WILLIAM AUSTIN 
WALTER PISTON 


HAROLD C. SCHMIDT 
RoBERT E. MIDDLETON 


NORMA BERTOLAMI SAPP . 


ALLEN SAPP F 
LOWELL P. BEVERIDGE 
WILLARD L. SPERRY 
Davip STONE 
DONALD Jay GROUT 


J. M. COOPERSMITH 


374 pages 


Muses and Scales 

An Introduction to the Pre-History of Polyphony 
Giraldus Cambrensis on Welsh Popular Singing 
Imitation in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries 

A Fifteenth-Century “Christmas Oratorio” 

About Organ Playing in the Divine Service, Circa 1500 
A Study of Proportions 

A Curious Use of Coloration in the Pixérécourt Codex 
A Chanson Sequence by Fevin 

Equal Voices in the A Capella Period 

Modal Harmony in the Music of Palestrina 

Puebla’s Requiem Choirbook 

Texture Versus Mass in the Music of Giovanni Gabrieli 
Irrational Dissonance in the English Madrigal 
Watermarks in Certain Manuscript Collections of 
English Keyboard Music 

The “* Authentic’ Performance of Baroque Music 
Bifocal Tonality: An Explanation for Ambiguous Baroque 
Cadences 

Dynamics in Seventeenth- and Eighteenth-Century Music 
Notes on the Significance of Seventeenth- and Eighteenth- 
Century Music Criticism 

Carrousel Music at the Court of Louis XIV 

Moll Davies, First Lady of English Opera 

Musical Symbolism in the Vocal Works of Johann 
Pachelbel 

The Ritornello Forms in Bach’s Catechism Chorale Preludes 
Domenico Scarlatti’s Choral Music 

Some Works Falsely Ascribed to Friedemann Bach 

A Neglected Work in Beethoven’s Choral Music: The 
Funeral Cantata 

Hindemith’s “Frau Musica’: The Versions of 1928 and 
1943 Compared 

Thoughts on the Chordal Concept 

Problems of Choral Texture in the Twentieth Century 
Opera Is Not What It Should Be 

Music Via Television 

The Record Review: Content and Purpose 

Church Music 

Church Music 

Scholar-Musician as Teacher 

On Historical Authenticity in the Performance of Old 
Music 

A Bibliography of Archibald Thompson Davison’s Works 
9 plates 


Price: $5.35 in the United States and possessions, $5.50 elsewhere. 
PUBLISHED IN 1957 BY THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE 38, MASS. 
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STAINER & BELL’s 
Publications of English Music 


from 1400 to the present day 


THE ENGLISH MADRIGALISTS 


36 Volumes edited by Edmund Fellowes, with revisions and 
additions by Thurston Dart. 


THE ENGLISH LUTE SONG COMPOSERS 
First series in 16 volumes with the original lute tablature and 
staff-notation transcriptions. 
Second Series in 16 volumes with transcriptions only. 


MUSICA BRITANNICA 
A National Collection of Music, published for The Royal 
Musical Association. Thirteen volumes issued so far including 
keyboard music by Tomkins, Tallis and others; the collected 
works of Dunstable; anthems by Blow; mediaeval carols; 
masques by Arne, Christopher Gibbons, Matthew Locke; four- 
part songs by John Dowland; the Eton Choirbook, etc. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF WILLIAM BYRD 
Twenty volumes transcribed and edited by Edmund H. Fellowes. 


ENGLISH KEYBOARD MUSIC 
A series of volumes under the general editorship of Thurston 
Dart, including music by Tomkins, Byrd, Purcell, Locke, 
Farnaby, Bull, Blow, Tisdall, Morley and others; newly edited 
from the original sources; for virginals, harpsichord, clavichord, 
piano or organ. 


ENGLISH CHAMBER MUSIC 
by Byrd, Gibbons, Tomkins, Jenkins, Dowland, Lawes, Purcell, 
Coperarion, Ferrabosco, Phillips, Lupo, Simpson and Morley 
for viols or violins; transcribed and edited by Edmund H. 
Fellowes, Cecily Arnold, William Coates, Thurston Dart 
and others. 


Our Catalogue also includes hundreds of part-songs, madrigals, 
anthems, services, motets, masses, folk song arrangements, keyboard 
music and string music by English composers old and new, including 
Charles Stanford, Gerald Finzi, Vaughan Williams, Robin Orr, 
John Ireland, Arthur Bliss, Gustav Holst, Herbert Howells, Arthur 
Benjamin, Alan Bush. 


Catalogues sent post free 


Stainer & Bell Ltd., 29 Newman Street, London, W.1 
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Some Recent Publications: 


VOCAL SCORES 
of CHORAL WORKS 
GESUALDO /STRAWINSKY: 


Illumina Nos, for seven voices 7s. 6d. 


JANACEK: Amarus, cantata for soli, 


mixed chorus and orchestra 17s. 6d. 


KODALY: Hymn of Zrinyi, for baritone solo 


and mixed chorus a cappella 10s. Od. 


STRAUSS: An den Baum Daphne, for nine 


voices a cappella 15s. Od. 


Die G6ttin im Putzzimmer, 


for eight voices a cappella 12s. Od. 


(These two major works of Richard Strauss are now 
published for the first time) 


POCKET SCORES 
DOHNANYI: Ruralia Hungarica 13s. Od. 


JANACEK: The diary of one who vanished 8s. 6d. 
KADOSA: String Quartet No. 2 9s. Od. 
SHOSTAKOVICH: Symphony No. 11 28s. 6d. 


Please ask for our latest catalogues. 


BOOSEY & HAWKES, LTD. 


295 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1! 
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DECCA AND RCA 
STEREO RELEASES FOR OCTOBER 


Tchaikqusky Massenet 
Symphony No.4 in F minor, Op.36 Le Cid; . 
L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE Meaeeeie 
conducted by ATAULFO ARGENTA 
SXL 2015 Les patineurs 
THE ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC 
Vienna Holiday ORCHESTRA 
Radetzky march and Bad’ner Mad’ln waltz conducted by JEAN MARTINON 
and Annen polka and Accelerations waltz; SXL 2021 
Tritsch-tratsch polka and Wiener Burger 
waltz and Leichtes Blut polka and Pen 
Tales from the Vienna Woods , 
THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC The merry widow 
ORCHESTRA HILDE GUEDEN, WALDEMAR KMENTT, 
conducted by HANS KNAPPERTSBUSCH PER GRUNDEN, etc. 
SXL 2016 with THE VIENNA STATE OPERA 
: CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
Stravinsky conducted by ROBERT STOLZ 
The SXL 2022/3 
L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
conducted by ERNEST ANSERMET 
SXL 2017 Stravinsky 
Tchaikovsky The rite of spring 
Violin Concerto in D minor, Op.35 THE PARIS CONSERVATOIRE 
CAMPOLI with ORCHESTRA 
THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA conducted by MONTEUX 
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TWO FIRST PERFORMANCES: 
MONTEVERDI’S ‘ORFEO’ AND MOZART’S 
‘LA CLEMENZA DI TITO’' 


By J. A. 


More than a hundred and eighty years separate Monteverdi’s 
‘Orfeo’ from Mozart’s ‘La clemenza di Tito’. It is legitimate to ask 
what justification there can be for discussing them both in the same 
article. I may as well admit that I am not trying to find any spiritual 
unity between the two works. I am concerned only with the circum- 
stances of their production. In both cases we lack detailed informa- 
tion about the first performance. Secondly, both works are cited as 
important in the history of castrati in opera. We are told by several 
writers that a castrato sang the title-part in ‘Orfeo’ and that this was 
the first appearance of this kind of voice in opera. We are also told 
that ‘La clemenza di Tito’ is a landmark because a woman sang the 
part of Sextus. I intend to show that both these statements are wrong. 

We will begin with ‘Orfeo’. More than seventy years ago Stefano 
Davari, in his pioneer study of Monteverdi’s life, mentioned that the 


documents dealing with the first performance cite the name of only 


one singer—the Florentine Giovanni Gualberto.? He must, said 
Davari, have played a principal part. The basis for this very reason- 
able suggestion is to be found in the documents concerned—two 


t A paper read by Professor Westrup at the Midwest Chapter of the American 
a Society, East Lansing, 18 May 1957. It appears here slightly revised 
y him.—Eb. 
2 ‘Notizie biografiche del distinto Maestro di Musica Claudio Monteverdi’ (‘Atti 
e memorie della R. Accademia Virgiliana di Mantova’, x [1884-85], pp. 85-86). 
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letters written by Francesco, eldest son of the Duke of Mantua, to 
his brother Ferdinando, who was at that time studying at Pisa. Both 
letters were printed by Solertis and more recently by de’ Paoli. 
The first is dated 23 February 1607. It begins as follows: 

To-morrow we shall have a performance of the opera which was 
sung at our Academy, since Giovanni Gualberto has done so well 
that in the short time he has been here he has not only learned 
thoroughly the whole of his part by heart but sings it with great 
charm and very effectively, so that I am very pleased with him. 


This short extract raises certain problems in itself. Does it mean that 
Giovanni Gualberto did not take part in the earlier performance 
given privately before the Accademia degli Invaghiti? Or alterna- 
tively does it imply that the earlier performance was a concert per- 
formance, at which the singers had the music? I cannot pretend to 
answer these questions, which in any case do not affect my argument. 

The second letter from Francesco Gonzaga was written on 
1 March 1607, just under a week later. We learn from it that the per- 
formance in the palace was such a success that the duke had ordered 
another, which was to take place that very day. The letter continues: 


For this reason Giovanni Gualberto is staying on here: he has 
done well and has given great satisfaction to everyone with his singing, 
and particularly to the duchess. 

The two extracts which I have quoted suggest three questions. 
First, who was Giovanni Gualberto? Second, which part did he 
sing in the opera? Third, why does Francesco twice single him out 
for particular mention? 

The answer to the first question is simple. We find it in a letter 
written by Francesco Cini on 26 October 1607 to Ferdinando 
Gonzaga, who was by this time a cardinal at Mantua.s Cini, who 
was writing from Florence, was anxious to secure a performance at 
Mantua of his opera ‘Teti’, the music of which was to be by Peri. 
For this purpose he suggested a number of Florentine singers, among 
them “Giovanni Gualberto, putto”’ (i.e. a boy), who had been there 
on other occasions and would sing the part of Cupid and possibly 
a nymph as well. This is presumably the same person as Giovanni 
Alberto Magli mentioned in a list of musicians at the Florentine 
court dating from 1606 and printed by Gandolfi.* For some reasons 

5 A. Solerti, op. cit., I, pp. 82-84. I have to thank Dr. Nigel Fortune for drawing my 
attention to this letter. 

6 ‘La Cappella Musicale della Corte di Toscana (1539-1859)’, (‘Rivista musicale 
italiana’, XVI [1909], p. 509). 
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historians have assumed that Gualberto was a castrato. There is no 
justification for this. Some of the singers in Gandolfi’s list are 
specifically marked “‘castrato”, but Gualberto is not among them. 
Furthermore, Cini, who describes two of his suggested singers as 
castrati, calls Gualberto a putto, which can only mean that his voice 
had not yet broken. 

At this point we may digress for a moment to consider the use of 
boy singers in early operas—a subject which seems to have attracted 
little attention. The earliest reference we have is Peri’s preface to the 
score of his ‘Euridice’, published in 1600.7 He tells us there that the 
part of Dafne, who brings the news of Eurydice’s death to Orpheus, 
was sung with great charm (“con molta grazia’’) by Jacopo Giusti, 
“fanciulletto lucchese”’ (a little boy from Lucca). Filippo Vitali, 
in the preface to his ‘Aretusa’, performed in Rome in 1620, is even 
more precise. He praises several of the singers and among them 
Mario Savioni, a boy of twelve, who took the part of Dorino, 
Aretusa’s brother: both his singing and his acting bore witness to 
the excellence of the instruction he had received and also to a 
sensibility remarkable for one of his years.* Cini, in the letter 
already mentioned, is confident that the Duke of Mantua will have 
plenty of putti able to sing as nymphs or Cupids in his opera. In the 
field of amateur performance we may mention a play on the subject 
of Andromeda given at Florence in 1618, which included six intermedi 
set to music by Domenico Belli. According to Caccini, who was 
present, the singers, who were all exquisite, included “quattro 
fanciulletti nobili’’.:° A further passage not without interest occurs 
in the essay in which Pietro della Valle, writing in 1640, compares 
the music of the present and the immediate past. He goes into 
raptures over the excellence of the castrati singing at that time. In 
the old days, he says, the most you could do was to have a good boy. 
But boys lost their voices as soon as they began to know how to sing; 
and even when they had voices they were apt to sing mechanically 
and without taste or charm. In fact della Valle found them intoler- 
able to listen to." 

It seems probable that the early operas were an experiment in 
performance as much as in composition. To us it would seem 

7 Printed in Solerti, op. cit., II, pp. 108-10, and ‘Le origini del melodramma’ (Turin, 


1903), PP. 45-493 English translation in O. Strunk, ‘Source Readings in Musical 
History’ (New York, 1950), pp. 373-76. 

8 ‘Le origini del melodramma’, pp. 94-95. 

9 ‘Gli albori del melodramma’, I, p. 83. 

‘Musica, Cacti Medicea dal 1600 al 1637’ (Florence, 
1905), Pp. 12 

11 ‘Le origini del melodramma’, pp. 163-64. 
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natural that all female parts should be sung by women. The fact 
that they were not does not mean that women sopranos were lacking 
or that their talents were ignored. Vittoria Archilei had a very 
considerable reputation; and we meet Caccini’s daughters so often 
in the records of the period that we begin to get a little tired of the 
whole family. Follino, in his account of the performance of the 
intermedi in ‘Idropica’ at Mantua in 1608, says that the duke had at 
his disposal women singers who had few equals in Italy but pre- 
ferred to use them only on very special occasions.‘ I think we may 
find two reasons for the employment of boys as well as women. The 
first is that they were already available in the choirs of the ducal 
chapels, and had in fact already been used to sing in dramatic 
entertainments before the birth of opera. We have a detailed account 
of the intermedi performed at Florence in 1589 on the occasion of the 
marriage of Ferdinando de’ Medici to Christiana of Lorraine. 
Vittoria Archilei was among the singers who took part. In the first 
intermedio there is a scene between the three Fates and a group of 
celestial sirens. The sirens, of whom there are ten, represent the 
music of the spheres. The three opening lines assigned to the Fates 
are described as a madrigaletto, sung by a boy with an excellent voice 
and great charm, accompanied by various string instruments."3 

The second reason for using boys may be that for certain parts 
they were more suitable than experienced women singers on 
account of their youth and thesexless quality of their voices. We might 
have expected that the part of Dafne in Peri’s ‘Euridice’ would have 
been sung by a woman, because to our way of thinking the announce- 
ment of Eurydice’s death offers opportunities for a great tragic 
actress. But that is to mistake the character of the part. Dafne is a 
nymph and so is young and innocent. The news that she brings is all 
the more moving because she herself has had no experience of 
tragedy. For such a part a boy would be very suitable. It is more 
difficult to explain the use of castrati for female parts, except that they 
too were available and, if we may trust Pietro della Valle, more 
reliable than boys. I do not know if falsetti were ever used in opera. 
There were plenty of them at the turn of the century. Della Valle 
mentions one whose voice ascended to the stars, and another who 
could sing either falsetto or tenor.+ A possible objection to their use 


t2 ‘Gli albori del melodramma’, III, p. 208. 

13 Ibid., II, p. 21, n. 2. 

14 “Le origini del melodramma’, p. 162. In Tinghi’s ‘Diario’ of the Medicean court 
there is a reference in 1620 to a musician from the papal choir named Giandomenico 
Puliaschi, “il quale canta di tre voce, cioé contralto, tenore et basso” (‘Musica, ballo e 
drammatica’, p. 152). 
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might have been that, apart from exceptional cases, their compass 
was limited. 

Castrati offered far more possibilities. Hence we find that in 
Cini’s proposed cast for “Teti’, although a woman is suggested for the 
prologue, the title-part is to be sung by a castrato and so is the part 
of a nymph who acts as messenger.'5 Aretusa, in Vitali’s opera, 
was sung by a castrato, and so was Flora in the same work. According 
to the composer, the singer of the latter part was so successful that 
you could have sworn it was a girl." We have also some interesting 
information about a performance of Gagliano’s ‘Dafne’ which was 
presumably given at Florence. It consists of manuscript notes giving 
the names of the singers, which are inserted at various points in a 
copy of the score in the Biblioteca Nazionale at Florence.:7 We know 
from Gagliano’s preface that at the first performance at Mantua in 
1608 the soprano part of Amore was sung by Caterina Martinelli'’, 
who died before she could sing the title-part in Monteverdi’s 
‘Arianna’. But in the marked score in the Florence library Amore is 
recorded as sung by someone called Tonino. A nymph from the 
chorus in Scene v is marked as sung by Cecchino; and Cecchino 
and Tonino together had to sing a duet for two nymphs in Scene i.'9 
Tonino is a diminutive of Antonio and Cecchino of Francesco 
(Francesca Caccini was popularly known as “la Cecchina’’). It 
would be hazardous to try and identify these singers from the 
Florence records. They may have been castrati, or they may have been 
boys: the use of a diminutive is no evidence one way or the other. 
What is certain is that they were both males. 

We may now return to Giovanni Gualberto. There are two 
questions still to be answered: first, what part did he sing in Monte- 
verdi’s ‘Orfeo’, and second, why is he singled out for particular 
mention in the Gonzaga letters? Neither of these questions can be 
answered with certainty, but we may at least allow ourselves 
reasonable conjecture. The printed score of ‘Orfeo’ has a list of 
characters at the beginning. Only four female parts are mentioned: 
La Musica, who sings the prologue, Euridice, Speranza and Proser- 
pina. Of these Euridice is unlikely to have been sung by Gualberto, 
quite apart from an additional piece of evidence which I shall produce 
in a moment: the part is very short and could hardly have taxed 


15 ‘Gli albori del melodramma’, I, p. 83. 

16 ‘Le origini del melodramma’, p. 95. 

17 These are printed as footnotes to the text in ‘Gli albori del melodramma’, II, 
PP- 77-79- 

18 ‘Gli albori del melodramma’, II, p. 67; ‘Le origini del melodramma’, p. 79. 

19 “Gli albori del melodramma’, II, pp. 77, n. 4, n. 1, 95 n. 1. 
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anyone’s memory. Gualberto might have sung any one of the other 
three parts, but I think it much more likely that he took the part of a 
nymph, and in particular the nymph who brings the news of 
Eurydice’s death to Orpheus. This part is described in the score as 
“La Messagiera”, but it does not appear in the list of characters. 
The reason for this omission is obvious. The messenger is a member 
of the chorus, one of the coro di ninfe mentioned in the list of charac- 
ters, just as the three shepherds who have solo parts are members 
of the coro di pastori. 

The messenger’s part is substantial and important, so that 
Gualberto’s achievement in memorizing it would have been worth 
mentioning. If he did sing the messenger, the parallel with Peri’s 
‘Euridice’, where the messenger was sung by the boy from Lucca, 
would be striking. But whether he did or not, one thing at least is 
certain: he did not sing the part of Orpheus. Such a part would have 
been quite beyond the capacity of a boy. Furthermore it is written 
for a tenor. So far as I know there is no record of any adult male 
part in an opera being sung by a soprano before Landi’s ‘S. Alessio’ 
in 1634, where the title-part was sung by a castrato.2° All the male 
parts in the early operas are for tenor or bass, apart from Dorino, 
who is a small boy, in Vitali’s ‘Aretusa’. A castrato sang the part of 
the angel Gabriel in a representation of the annunciation at Florence 
in 162071, but angels are not strictly males. Nor can Amore, in 
Gagliano’s ‘Dafne’, be described as an adult. 

There remains the question why Gualberto is the only singer 
mentioned by Francesco Gonzaga, and why he is mentioned twice. 
The most obvious reason is that he came from Florence. As a student 
at the University of Pisa, Ferdinando Gonzaga had close associations 
with the court of the Medici. He had in fact written both the words 
and the music of a ballet on the subject of Darius and Alexander, 
which was performed before the duke and his court during their 
annual visit to Pisa in 1606. He mentions in a letter to his brother 
that he has been very busy rehearsing the music.** It follows that he 
must have been familiar with the Florentine musicians and may very 
well have recommended Gualberto himself, in which case he would 
naturally be interested to know how the boy was doing at Mantua. 
A second possible reason for mentioning Gualberto is allied to the 
first. There may have been some anxiety about his ability to tackle 


20 H. Goldschmidt, ‘Studien zur Geschichte der italienischen Oper im 17. Jahrhundert’ 
(Leipzig, 1901-4), I, p. 49. E 
21 ‘Musica, ballo e drammatica’, p. 154. 
22 Ibid., p. 37. 
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an important part. If that is so, Francesco’s words may be taken as 
an assurance that all was well. 

There is one further piece of evidence about ‘Orfeo’ which is 
worth mentioning here. In 1608 Cosimo de’ Medici, the duke’s heir, 
was married to Maria Maddalena of Austria. The Mantuan agent 
was present at the festivities at Florence and wrote an account of 
them to his duchess. He mentions that in the course of the state 
banquet, which was magnificent, two triumphal cars entered. On 
one of them sang “‘la Romana dell’ Ill™° Cardinal Montalto”, in 
other words the singer known as Hippolita, on the other “quel 
Pretino che fece da Euridice nel ‘Orfeo’ ”’.*3 Since it is the Mantuan 
agent who is writing, the ‘Orfeo’ mentioned can hardly be other than 
Monteverdi’s, which had been performed the previous year. We 
may therefore assume that someone called Pretino sang the part of 
Eurydice at that performance. The name suggests a male singer, 
but whether he was a castrato or a boy remains uncertain. Pretino, 
meaning literally “‘young priest”, is too vague a name to yield 
precise information—if indeed it is a name. 


* * * * * 


Mozart’s ‘La clemenza di Tito’ does not involve such a lengthy 
discussion, largely because our two principal sources of information 
come from the composer himself: the thematic index of his own works 
which he began to compile in 1784 and a letter he wrote to his wife 
on 8 October 1791. It was his practice in entering his operas to give 
the names of the singers. Here is the list for ‘La clemenza di Tito’ as 
it appears in his index*: 


Atrici: Sig™ Marchetti Fantozi—Sig™ Antonini. 
Attori: Sig™ Bedini—Sig™ Carolina Perini (da uomo)— 
Sig™ Baglioni—Sig™ Campi. 


Of these singers the one best known to us is Baglioni, who sang 
Ottavio in ‘Don Giovanni’. Since there is only one tenor part in 
‘La clemenza di Tito’ he must have sung Titus. For information 
about the other singers we may as well turn straight away to Mozart’s 
letter. He was in Vienna at the time, but had had a letter from 
Stadler in Prague, telling him about the last performance there of 
‘La clemenza di Tito’. The relevant passage is as follows (I quote 
from Emily Anderson’s version)*>: 


23 Ibid., p. 55. 


24 ‘Verzeichnis aller meiner Werke’, ed. E. H. Mueller von Asow (Vienna, 1943), p. 96. 
a 25 “The Letters of Mozart and his Family’, trans. Emily Anderson ( » 1938), 
» P- 1437- 
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anyone’s memory. Gualberto might have sung any one of the other 
three parts, but I think it much more likely that he took the part of a 
nymph, and in particular the nymph who brings the news of 
Eurydice’s death to Orpheus. This part is described in the score as 
‘‘La Messagiera”, but it does not appear in the list of characters. 
The reason for this omission is obvious. The messenger is a member 
of the chorus, one of the coro di ninfe mentioned in the list of charac- 
ters, just as the three shepherds who have solo parts are members 
of the coro di pastor. 

The messenger’s part is substantial and important, so that 
Gualberto’s achievement in memorizing it would have been worth 
mentioning. If he did sing the messenger, the parallel with Peri’s 
‘Euridice’, where the messenger was sung by the boy from Lucca, 
would be striking. But whether he did or not, one thing at least is 
certain: he did not sing the part of Orpheus. Such a part would have 
been quite beyond the capacity of a boy. Furthermore it is written 
for a tenor. So far as I know there is no record of any adult male 
part in an opera being sung by a soprano before Landi’s ‘S. Alessio’ 
in 1634, where the title-part was sung by a castrato.° All the male 
parts in the early operas are for tenor or bass, apart from Dorino, 
who is a small boy, in Vitali’s ‘Aretusa’. A castrato sang the part of 
the angel Gabriel in a representation of the annunciation at Florence 
in 162071, but angels are not strictly males. Nor can Amore, in 
Gagliano’s ‘Dafne’, be described as an adult. 

There remains the question why Gualberto is the only singer 
mentioned by Francesco Gonzaga, and why he is mentioned twice. 
The most obvious reason is that he came from Florence. As a student 
at the University of Pisa, Ferdinando Gonzaga had close associations 
with the court of the Medici. He had in fact written both the words 
and the music of a ballet on the subject of Darius and Alexander, 
which was performed before the duke and his court during their 
annual visit to Pisa in 1606. He mentions in a letter to his brother 
that he has been very busy rehearsing the music.** It follows that he 
must have been familiar with the Florentine musicians and may very 
well have recommended Gualberto himself, in which case he would 
naturally be interested to know how the boy was doing at Mantua. 
A second possible reason for mentioning Gualberto is allied to the 
first. There may have been some anxiety about his ability to tackle 


20 H. Goldschmidt, ‘Studien zur Geschichte der italienischen Oper im 17. Jahrhundert’ 
(Leipzig, 1901-4), I, p. 49. 
21 ‘Musica, ballo e drammatica’, p. 154. 
22 Ibid., p. 37. 
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an important part. If that is so, Francesco’s words may be taken as 
an assurance that all was well. 

There is one further piece of evidence about ‘Orfeo’ which is 
worth mentioning here. In 1608 Cosimo de’ Medici, the duke’s heir, 
was married to Maria Maddalena of Austria. The Mantuan agent 
was present at the festivities at Florence and wrote an account of 
them to his duchess. He mentions that in the course of the state 
banquet, which was magnificent, two triumphal cars entered. On 
one of them sang “‘la Romana dell’ Ill° Cardinal Montalto”, in 
other words the singer known as Hippolita, on the other “quel 
Pretino che fece da Euridice nel ‘Orfeo’ ”’.*3 Since it is the Mantuan 
agent who is writing, the ‘Orfeo’ mentioned can hardly be other than 
Monteverdi’s, which had been performed the previous year. We 
may therefore assume that someone called Pretino sang the part of 
Eurydice at that performance. The name suggests a male singer, 
but whether he was a castrato or a boy remains uncertain. Pretino, 
meaning literally “‘young priest’, is too vague a name to yield 
precise information—f indeed it is a name. 


* * * * * 


Mozart’s ‘La clemenza di Tito’ does not involve such a lengthy 
discussion, largely because our two principal sources of information 
come from the composer himself: the thematic index of his own works 
which he began to compile in 1784 and a letter he wrote to his wife 
on 8 October 1791. It was his practice in entering his operas to give 
the names of the singers. Here is the list for ‘La clemenza di Tito’ as 
it appears in his index**: 


Atrici: Sig Marchetti Fantozi—Sig™ Antonini. 
Attori: Sig Bedini—Sig™ Carolina Perini (da uomo)— 
Sig™ Baglioni—Sig™ Campi. 


Of these singers the one best known to us is Baglioni; who sang 
Ottavio in ‘Don Giovanni’. Since there is only one tenor part in 
‘La clemenza di Tito’ he must have sung Titus. For information 
about the other singers we may as well turn straight away to Mozart’s 
letter. He was in Vienna at the time, but had had a letter from 
Stadler in Prague, telling him about the last performance there of 
‘La clemenza di Tito’. The relevant passage is as follows (I quote 
from Emily Anderson’s version)? : 

23 Ibid., p. 55. 

24 ‘Verzeichnis aller meiner Werke’, ed. E. H. Mueller von Asow (Vienna, 1943), p. 96. 
ia we of Mozart and his Family’, trans. Emily Anderson rp og 1938), 
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The strangest thing of all is that on the very evening when my 
new opera [{i.e. ‘Die Zauberfléte’} was performed for the first time 
with such success, “Tito’ was given in Prague for the last time with 
tremendous applause. Bedini sang better than ever. The little duet 
in A major which the two maidens sing was repeated; and had not 
the audience wished to spare Madame Marchetti, a repetition of the 
rondo would have been very welcome. Cries of “Bravo” were shouted 
at Stodla [i.e. Stadler] from the parterre and even from the orchestra. 


The rondo referred to is of course the celebrated aria for Vitellia, 
“Non pit di fiori’, with the elaborate obdligato for basset horn. 
Marchetti-Fantozzi therefore sang Vitellia. The duet for the two 
maidens is also easily identified. There is only one duet in A major 
in the work and that is the delightful ““Ah, perdona”, sung by 
Servilia and Annius, both of whom are sopranos. It is clear from 
Mozart’s letter that this was sung by two women. Therefore Servilia 
must have been sung by the only other actress in the list, Antonini, 
and Annius must have been sung by the only woman in the list of 
actors, Carolina Perini, who is in fact described in the list as taking 
a man’s part. This leaves us with Bedini and Campi. “Bedini’’, says 
Mozart, “sang better than ever’. This implies that he took an 
important part. Publius, the bass, has only one short aria: apart 
from that he sings only in ensembles. Sextus, on the other hand, in 
addition to taking part in ensembles, has two very exacting arias. 
We are therefore driven to the conclusion that Bedini sang Sextus, 
which is a soprano part. This conclusion might be regarded as mere 
conjecture if we did not know who Bedini was. But in fact we know 
a good deal about him, thanks to Radiciotti, who published in 1914 
a detailed account of his career.** This account is not documented, 
but in view of Radiciotti’s reputation as a researcher in theatrical 
archives there is no reason to question its authority. According to 
him Bedini’s first name was Domenico. He was born at Fossombrone 
about 1746 and was a celebrated castrato. He is last heard of in 1796. 
From 1762 to 1793 he sang in a large number of Italian opera- 
houses, and in the autumn of 1791 was at the Italian theatre in 
Prague. 

To resume the conclusions I have just outlined, the original cast 
of ‘La clemenza di Tito’ was as follows: 


Tito Baglioni Sesto Bedini 
Vitellia Marchetti-Fantozzi Annio Carolina Perini 
Servilia Antonini Publio Campi. 


26 ‘Aggiunte e correzioni ai dizionari biografici dei musicisti’ (‘“Sammelbande der 
Internationalen Musikgesellschaft’, XV [1913-14], pp. 576-77; reprinted in ‘Miscellanea 
Music Bio-bibliographica’, 2nd ed. [New York, 1947], pp. 425-27). 
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It would hardly be necessary to establish these facts, if it were not 
that Jahn prints a list of the cast with one significant alteration. 
His list is as follows?’ : 


Tito Sgre. Baglione (sic) Sesto Sgra. Car. Perini 
Vitellia Sgra. Marchetti-Fantozzi Annio Sgra. (sic) Bedini 
Servilia Sgra. Antonini Publio Sgre. Campi. 


This list was reprinted by Abert** and has been followed by all 
subsequent authorities, including the latest edition of Einstein’s 
revision of Kéchel. The only correction that has been made is in 
Bedini’s sex. Abert admits in a footnote that he was quite unable to 
find the source of Jahn’s list. This is hardly surprising. It is quite 
obvious that Jahn took Mozart’s list of the performers and assigned 
the parts of Sextus and Annius by guess-work. Abert comforts 
himself by saying that the list has an air of authenticity, which of 
course is precisely why it is misleading. 

It should now be clear that, whatever was done at revivals of 
‘La clemenza di Tito’ elsewhere, the part of Sextus was sung by a 
castrato when the opera was first performed at Prague. Further than 
this, there can never have been any question of assigning the part to 
a woman. Mozart’s sketches for this work? show that he originally 
expected Sextus to be sung by a tenor. At what point he discovered 
his mistake it is impossible to say; but in view of the lack of anything 
like adequate time for preparation, the change must have involved 
some last-minute headaches for everyone. 


27 ‘W. A. Mozart’, 2nd ed. (Leipzig, 1867), II, p. 470. 
28 ‘W. A. Mozart’, 6th ed. (Leipzig, 1924), II, p. 712, 7th ed. (Leipzig, 1956), II, p. 588. 
29 Printed by Jahn and Abert in the musical appendix. 


RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: 1872-1958 


Tue sudden and entirely unexpected death of Dr. Ralph Vaughan 
Williams, O.M., on 26 August is a twofold blow, for it has robbed 
us of one of the best and generous of men as well as of a great 
composer who, at a ripe old age, was still astonishingly active and 
enterprisingly creative. 

A larger tribute is due to him than this issue of ‘Music & Letters’ 
can accommodate so near the time of going to press. The January 
1959 number will open with a commemorative article. 
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CLAUDE DEBUSSY AND RUSSIAN MUSIC 
By Rotto H. Myers 


Ir was in the summer of 1880 that Debussy, while still a student at 
the Paris Conservatoire, was engaged by Mme. Nadezhda Filaretovna 
von Meck to join her establishment as resident pianist. Mme. von 
Meck was the unseen benefactress and admirer of Tchaikovsky, with 
whom she maintained over a period of years a voluminous and in- 
timate correspondence which would have ensured her a place in 
musical history even if she had never met and entertained in her 
house Claude Debussy. 

The circumstances which brought Debussy into contact with this 
remarkable woman and gave him his first introduction to a Russian 
milieu and way of life, as well as to the music of at least one famous 
Russian composer, are well known, but can be briefly recapitulated 
as follows. Nadezhda von Meck was a fervid amateur musician, and 
the fortune she had inherited from her railway magnate husband 
enabled her to satisfy her two main passions—travel and music- 
making. For the latter purpose she was in the habit of engaging 
resident musicians with whom she could play and discuss music 
while travelling about, and in the summer of 1880, being in need of 
a pianist, she asked Marmontel of the Paris Conservatoire to recom- 
mend a student who would be willing to join her establishment. His 
duties would be to give piano lessons to her children, be her partner 
in duets and play trios with the other two resident musicians she 
used to take about with her. 

Debussy, who had just won the first prize for accompanying and 
sight-reading at the Conservatoire, was offered the post, accepted, 
and went to join Mme. von Meck at Interlaken. From there the 
party went to Arcachon and finally to Florence. Next year Debussy 
was invited to Mme. von Meck’s estate at Brailov in the Ukraine, 
and from there it seems he went to Moscow for the first time. The 
following summer he again spent with the von Mecks, joining them 
at Pleshcheyevo in August and then travelling to Moscow in 
September and Vienna in October. While in Vienna it is said that 
he heard ‘Tristan’ for the first time, under Hans Richter. 

Strangely enough, these episodes in his early life (he was eighteen 
when he first met Mme. von Meck) have always been shrouded in a 
certain obscurity, and Debussy himself unfortunately seems to have 
kept no record of what must have been for him a most exciting and 
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unusual experience. Our main source of information as to what 
actually occurred during these visits is still the extensive von Meck- 
Tchaikovsky correspondence which was first made available in 
1935-36. But there are still many points on which detailed informa- 
tion is lacking, notably the vexed question of the extent to which 
Debussy was or was not “influenced’’ by the music he heard or got 
to know in Russia; but here we are on unsure ground. In the absence 
of any first-hand information or of any revelations by the composer 
himself it is difficult to form a definite opinion on the subject, and 
so we are thrown back upon what at best can only be internal 
evidence or conjecture. 

One thing is certain: Debussy never met Mussorgsky, who died 
three months before he first set foot on Russian soil in July 1881. 
He may have met Borodin, and possibly Balakirev and Rimsky- 
Korsakov. But even if he did not, the purpose of this article is to show 
that he may well have been already to some extent familiar with 
their music. 

This is a point that most of his biographers do not seem to have 
taken seriously into consideration. In a penetrating and exhaustive 
study of the whole question of ‘Russian influences”’ published in the 
first volume of ‘Musique russe’, edited by Pierre Souvtchinsky’, 
André Schaeffner has accumulated copious evidence to show that 
Debussy may well have had his initiation into Russian music long 
before he visited the country. He had certainly had plenty of oppor- 
tunities of getting to know the music being written by the ““Mighty 
Handful’, as in the 1870s and 1880s their music was beginning to 
penetrate the countries of western Europe thanks in large measure 
to Liszt’s enthusiasm and discernment. This infiltration of the music 
of the new Russian school across the frontiers began to be noticeable 
about the year 1873; it was in that year, for example, that Vincent 
d’Indy on a visit to Germany was introduced by Liszt to the music 
of the “‘Five’’—and was, incidentally, the first Frenchman to have 
that experience.? He was in Weimar at the time, and the work he 
heard was ‘Sadko’ (first version). Five years later ‘Sadko’ had its 
first performance in Paris during the Universal Exhibition of 1878. 
It is therefore highly probable that Debussy, then in his fifth year 


1 ‘Bibliothéque Internationale de Musique’, Presses Universitaires de France, 
Paris, 1953- 

2 It is interesting to recall that as early as 1843 Liszt, who was the first of the great 
pianists to give concerts in Russia, not only heard Glinka’s ‘Russlan and Ludmilla’ but 
transcribed for the piano the Triumphal March from the fourth Act. Writing thirty years 
later to Glinka’s sister, he referred to Glinka as the “Patriarch and prophet of Russian 
music” and said that he counted him among the “‘admirations bien choisies de ma 
jeunesse” (Letters of Liszt, ed. La Mara). 
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at the Conservatoire, at least heard that opera by Rimsky-Korsakov 
three years before his first visit to Russia. 

Furthermore, according to Schaeffner (to whom I am indebted 
for most of the facts and dates in this article), the Paris Con- 
servatoire as early as 1874 received a parcel of twenty-seven scores 
by Russian composers, including practically the complete works 
of Glinka; ‘Sadko’ and ‘The Maid of Pskov’ by Rimsky-Korsakov; 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Oprichnik’; various works by Dargomizhsky, Cui, 
Serov, Liadov, etc., and, last but not least Mussorgsky’s ‘Boris 
Godunov’.3 (As ‘Boris’ only had its first performance in St. Peters- 
burg in 1874, the Conservatoire was fortunate in acquiring a copy 
of the score so promptly.) Can we not, then, assume that Debussy, 
whose curiosity and eagerness to get to know “‘new” music, especially 
as a young man, is vouched for by those who knew him best, almost 
certainly had access to the score of ‘Boris’ in the Conservatoire 
Library, which he is known to have frequented in his student days? 
According to Robert Godet in his ‘En marge de Boris Godounov’ 
the copy brought home by Saint-Saéns after his concert tour in 
Russia in 1876 was the only one Debussy could have seen at that 
time, but Godet evidently overlooked or was unaware of the fact 
that the Conservatoire had had a copy in its possession since 1874, 
and that therefore Debussy had very probably at least seen the score 
before Godet, in 1885, passed on to him the one he had received 
from Saint-Saéns via Jules de Brayer. 

With Godet, the Swiss journalist, de Brayer was one of 
Mussorgsky’s earliest champions in France as well as being closely 
associated at one time with Debussy. He had been for some years 
organist of Chartres Cathedral and later collaborated with Lamoureux 
in the administration of his concerts. He was also in close touch with 
Pierre d’Alheim, the author of the first book on Mussorgsky to be 
published in France+ and dedicated to de Brayer. The latter’s 
enthusiasm for ‘Boris’ led him to transcribe for the organ a fragment 
from the opera which he played on the Trocadero organ at the close 
of the 1878 Exhibition; and this, strangely enough, was actually the 
first public performance in France of a work by Mussorgsky. It 
would indeed be surprising if Debussy was not present on that 
occasion. 

1878 was also the year in which Nicolas Rubinstein conducted 
four concerts of Russian music in Paris, the composers represented 


3 The Conservatoire Library received another hundred scores after the Exhibition of 
1889 and fifty more at the end of 1893. 
4 Ed. Mercure de France, 1896. 
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being Glinka, Tchaikovsky, Dargomizhsky, Serov and Rimskvy- 
Korsakov. Moreover, in the same year the ‘Revue et Gazette 
musicale de Paris’ began publication of a long series of articles by 
César Cui on the new Russian school, which went on for two years 
before appearing in volume form.+ These studies by Cui included one 
on ‘Boris Godunov’, which appeared in January 1880; and in that 
year Debussy would have had yet another opportunity to learn more 
about Mussorgsky if, as is probable, he attended the lectures given 
at the Conservatoire by the then Professor of the History of Music, 
Bourgault-Ducoudray, on the “new” Russian composers and some 
of their works, notably ‘Boris Godunov’ and Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
‘Maid of Pskov’. 

It seems, then, only reasonable to suppose that Debussy had at 
least some knowledge of quite a considerable amount of Russian 
music before he went to Russia with Mme. von Meck. On the 
evidence available, however, it is by no means certain, as is claimed 
by those who accuse the young Debussy of having succumbed to 
Russian influences at an early age, that he was, in fact, as enthusiastic 
an admirer of Mussorgsky as these critics would have us believe. 
(We know that towards the end of his life he criticized the choral 
writing in ‘Boris’.) We have, for example, the evidence of Jules de 
Brayer, Mussorgsky’s most fervid partisan in France, who in a letter 
to Pierre d’Alheim dated 1896, records how, eleven years earlier, 
when endeavouring to interest musicans in the score of ‘Boris’, he 
found indifference everywhere until he met—Robert Godet. He does 
not even mention Debussy with whom he was, nevertheless, on friendly 
terms. Had he then encountered indifference where he might have 
expected enthusiasm? That this may have been the case is borne out 
by the story which Godet tells of how, whenever he called at 
Debussy’s house, he always found the score of ‘Boris’ which he had 
lent him some weeks previously lying on his piano in exactly the 
same place and always open at the same page, where there was a 
defect in the binding. When finally he questioned Debussy about it, 
he was met with the reply that, not knowing what the “‘poem”’ was 
about, he had not bothered to study the music—although he had 
noticed “‘a graceful little chorus’, which turned out to be the chorus 
of young women in the Polish scene! It is probable that this was a 
typical Debussyist boutade, but there are two other possible explana- 
tions of this non-committal attitude: either (a) Debussy, as we have 
seen, had already had plenty of opportunities of studying the score 
since its arrival at the Conservatoire in 1874 and in consequence had 

5 ‘La Musique en Russie’, Fischbacher, Paris, 1880. 
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nothing more to learn from it in 1889, the year in which the incident 
mentioned by Godet took place; or (b), true to his secretive character, 
he was unwilling to admit that he had been particularly impressed 
by ‘Boris’ any more than by the music of any other composer. (It 
is said that even in “The Magic Flute’ he only consented to approve 
fully of two bars, and they were not even consecutive!) This would be 
in keeping with what we know about his attitude to the music of 
other composers from whom he was often accused of “borrowing”’. 
There is no doubt that he kept his ears attuned to anything that 
might serve to enrich his own music and was continually on the 
look-out for new musical experiences—as witness his enthusiasm for 
the Indonesian gamelan orchestras which he heard for the first time 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1889. We know too that Wagner, Ravel, 
Stravinsky and Satie, as well as Borodin and Mussorgsky, at one 
time or another made an impression on him. But whatever external 
“influences” he may have experienced, by the time he has assimilated 
them they cease to be recognizable as such. By the alchemy of his 
art they are invariably transmuted into something typically 
Debussyist; the impact of the initial or catalyzing impression on the 
composer’s mind and sensibility sets in motion a creative process 
that, once absorbed, transforms the original stimulus, whether 
emotive or intellectual, so that in the end it is completely integrated 
into his own style and idiom. In other words, outside influences, such 
as Russian music or Javanese dance rhythms may have given Debussy 
“ideas”, but they never caused him to alter his own style. That such 
influences were almost always of an indeterminate nature, more- 
over, is shown by the fact that it is possible for different critics to 
disagree as to what “‘influence’’ predominates in a given work. Thus, 
for example, Guy-Ropartz saw “‘the influence of young Russia’”’ in 
the string Quartet (1893), whereas another critic found in it souvenirs 
of almost everything from North Africa to Java. 

Spain, Russia, Indonesia, the Far East—all may be said to have 
fertilized his imagination; but the assertion that he “‘borrowed”’ from 
these sources is justified only in the sense that here and there some 
detail of harmony or rhythm or treatment may have struck him 
which he subsequently incorporated, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, in his own work. Such borrowings, however, would in 
almost every case be confined to minutiz, or else be due to his 


6 That in every opinion he expressed there was always an element of irresponsibility 
and fantasy is well known. As an example may be cited the remark he made in one of his 
critical articles in S.I.M. (Feb. 1913) to the effect that the counterpoint in Javanese 
music was such as to make that of Palestrina seem “‘child’s play”. Elsewhere, however 
(in a letter to Vasnier from Rome) he speaks of Palestrina’s “science énorme du 


contrepoint”’. 
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perception of a similarity in an emotional or scenic situation such as 
can be observed, for example, in the scenes of Golaud’s violence 
or of the death of Mélisande or the beggars in the grotto which evoke 
shades of ‘Boris’ (or even more explicitly the semiquaver figure in 
Scene 1, Act IV, of ‘Pelléas’, so strangely similar to the music that 
accompanies the scene of the monk Pimen writing in his cell in 
‘Boris’). There are moments, too, in the ‘Martyre de Saint 
Sébastien’ which have a faintly Parsifalian flavour, just as certain 
passages in ‘La Boite a joujoux’ recall ‘Petrushka’. Nevertheless, to 
go as far as some critics, notably Jean Marnold of the ‘Mercure de 
France’, who once compared Debussy to “a sponge impregnated 
with ‘Boris’ ’’, is as absurd as to close one’s eyes altogether to the fact 
that influences are discernible in Debussy’s music, though always of 
the most subtle and attenuated character. Debussy himself was, of 
course, fully aware of the insinuations directed against him, as is 
shown by the following anecdote related by G. Jean-Aubry.7 One 
evening he took leave of Debussy saying he was going to hear 
‘Boris’ at the Opéra in Diaghilev’s production, whereupon Debussy 
took him by the arm and, with a look of grave irony, said: “Ah! 
so you’re going to hear ‘Boris’. You'll see, it contains the whole of 
‘Pelléas’ ”’. 

Perhaps the best summing up of this vexed question of Russian 
“influences” is to be found in an article by Pierre Lasserre, writing 
under the pseudonym of Jean Darnaudat.® 


It has been said [he writes] that Debussy’s art derives from the 
Russians. This remark rests on analogies which must be apparent to 
any musical ear, but which after all do not go very far. The elements 
of expression common to both belong, on either side, to two different 
entities, each going different ways. The Russians, I believe, had a 
stimulating effect on M. Debussy, but he did not take them as a 
model; they drew his attention to certain forms of the language of 
sound which suited his nature, but which his nature would have obliged 
him to seek in any case (italics mine]. And where the Russians have 
only made a partial and limited use of these forms, Debussy has 
developed and used them systematically. 


And with this view, so fairly stated, it would be difficult to 
disagree. The conclusion to be drawn, I think, is that the famous 
piége russe into which Debussy was supposed to have fallen is largely 
a myth—or, at any rate, has been greatly exaggerated. It is, of 


course, only natural that the new music coming out of Russia, 
7 ‘La Musique et les nations’, Paris, La Siréne; London, Chester, 1922. 


8 ‘La Musique francaise’, xvii: Claude Debussy, ‘Action frangaise’ 15 August, 1915. 
Quoted by André Schaeffner, of. cit. 
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especially the music of the “Five’’, should have aroused his interest 
and that he should have been in sympathy with their artistic ideals 
and admired their freedom and unconventionality. Nor is it sur- 
prising that he should have studied their methods and even adopted 
them when it suited him, albeit in so personal a way as to make 
any suggestion of plagiarism seem absurd. For such an accusation, 
if ever made, could not be sustained: the extraordinary unity of 
Debussy’s total euvre alone would be sufficient to disprove it. For 
just as every phrase, every note he wrote belongs irrevocably and 
immutably to its context, so every individual work is an integral 
part of the whole musical edifice he devoted his life to building up in 
an effort to attain an unattainable perfection. In such a scheme of 
things there can be no room for alien “influences” in the ordinary 
meaning of the term. We must never forget that Debussy, from the 
very beginning of his creative career, always knew exactly what 
kind of music he wanted to write, and no “influence” whatever 
could have made him change his course. If he took anything from 
others, he only took what, in a sense, already belonged to him, 
feeling an affinity which would justify, not an acquisition, but an 
adaptation of some subtle procedure with which he felt himself 
instinctively to be in sympathy, but only in so far as it would help 
him to attain his own unchangeable ideal. 

It is both surprising and regrettable that we have no record of 
Debussy’s own impressions of Russia while under the patronage of 
Mme. von Meck. Moscow in 1881, one would have thought, would 
have made a lasting impression on a youth of eighteen with a 
natural taste for the exotic and an insatiable appetite for “new” 
sensations. It is probable, however, that he was allergic to travel, 
even at that early age, and unwilling or unable to allow himself to 
be carried away by the excitement of seeing a foreign city, even one 
so glamorous as Moscow must have been in those days, for the first 
time. For in later life, too, he showed the same lack of interest in his 
immediate surroundings, and not one of his visits to foreign cities, 
London, Rome, Vienna, Budapest, etc., seem to have inspired him 
with any desire to learn about the country and its people or, indeed, 
with any emotions other than homesickness and a desire to return to 
Paris with the least possible delay. The Russian adventure was 
apparently no exception to this rule, in spite of his being so young at 
the time. After it was over, in the autumn of 1882, Debussy took 
leave of Mme. von Meck for the last time; their paths were never to 
cross again. 
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CONCERNING THE ORIGINS OF THE 
MEDIEVAL LAI 


By REANEY 


Tue /ai is one of the most extended and interesting forms of medieval 
secular poetry and music, and yet it is one of the least known. This 
may at first sight appear strange and even incorrect, for we possess 
a valuable collection of Old French dais published by Aubry, 
Jeanroy and Brandin‘, poetic analyses of this repertory by Hans 
Spanke?, and finally Ludwig’s edition of the dais of Guillaume de 
Machaut.3; However, it must be stressed that his fourth volume of 
Machaut’s works was not published till 1954, that the Fauvel /ais 
are still unpublished and that the music of the Aubry collection is 
available only in facsimile square notation. It might be thought that 
Machabey’s book on Guillaume de Machaut+ would shed some 
light on the problem of the ais, as indeed it does, but unfortunately 
the author could not take Ludwig’s new volume into consideration. 
Before the fourteenth century, the /ai is usually connected in 
some way with Celtic minstrelsy. It is in fact usually called the 
Breton lai. This gives us a clue to what is doubtless the correct 
etymology, discovered as long ago as 1841 by Ferdinand Wolf.s It 
is no use, he says, looking to such words as lessus, legatum, leudus®, 
laxatum, lag, laikan; we must go instead to the Welsh Liais or the 
Gaelic Laio(dh), meaning a musical sound or song, Laidh meaning a 
poem. With regard to the origins of the dai we are on less certain 
ground. The word “Breton” has too often been taken to mean “‘from 
Brittany”’, and in addition “‘in the Breton language”. Ferdinand Lot 
clearly showed that “Breton” in this context referred not only to 
Brittany but also to Ireland, Wales and Cornwall. Even Jais in 
French are called Breton /ais.7 
Of course, in musical circles we think mainly in terms of the 

lyric ais, but really there are just as many narrative lais, 15 of them 

1 P. Aubry, A. Jeanroy & L. Brandin, ‘Lais et descorts frangais du XIIIe siécle’ 
way 4 Spanke, ‘Sequenz und Lai’ in ‘Studi medievali’, XI (1938), pp. 37-68. 

3 F. Ludwig, “Guillaume de Machaut: Musikalische Werke’, IV (1954). 

4 A. Machabey, ‘Guillaume de Machault’ (1955), 2 vols. 

5 F. Wolf, ‘Uber die Lais, Sequenzen und Leiche’ (1841), p. 8. 

6 Machabey mentions this derivation from a Fortunatus quotation in his ‘Guillaume 
de Machault’, I, p. 110, note 307. 


7 F. Lot, ‘Etudes sur la provenance du cycle Arthurien’ in ‘Romania’, XXIV (1895), 
PP- 497-528. 
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forming the collection by Marie de France.’ Groéber numbers 20 or 
so lais of this type besides those of Marie, of which some are variants 
of the themes treated by her, others simply use motives from them, 
others are plain fabliaux and others again treat anecdotes of oriental 
origin.» Of course, the fact that no actual Celtic dais are extant 
complicates things from the start. At least Hépffner is definite on 
this point’, though Gréber mentions some Irish /ai-strophes, four- 
line rhymed couplets written down around the year 1100, which 
treat a love-dispute in lyric fashion like the French popular love- 
songs. Four-line strophes or parts of strophes of this kind are quite 
frequent in the French dais, whereas in general troubadour and 
trouvére song prefers a less regular verse-form.*? 

In spite of our previous remarks about the wider meaning of the 
word “‘Breton’’, it must be admitted that /ais were written in the Celtic 
languages or at least in some other language than French or Provengal, 
since the anonymous ‘Lai des amants’:3 mentions specifically at the 
beginning: ‘‘Ichi comans tot en romans le gentil lai des amans’”’ (Here 
begins the lovely ‘lai des amants’. It is in the Romance language 
throughout.) If this is not clear enough evidence that we have here a 
translation into French, the equally anonymous ‘Lai des Hermins’ 
should be. Here the author says: ‘‘El lai des Hermins ai mis reson 
romance por toz amants fins” (For the sake of true lovers I have put 
the text of the ‘Lai des Hermins’ in the Romance language). 

The question now is, “Can we accept these two /ais and others 
like them as original Breton Jats translated into French, retaining 
their original music?” This seems unlikely, since the subject-matter 
of the lyric lais is the usual troubadour courtly love, whereas the titles 
of the dais which are not more recent in style, namely the anonymous 
ones, suggest a story. In several cases these stories are treated by 
Marie de France, who says all her Jats are based on Breton ones.+5 
The two with titles also to be found among the lyric /ais are ‘Chievre- 
fueil’*© and ‘Les deux amanz’.:7 The Breton /ais being narrative 

8 K. Warnke, ‘Die Lais der Marie de France’ (3rd ed., 1925); E. Hépffner, ‘Les Lais 
de Marie de France’ (1925); A. Ewert, ‘Marie de France: Lais’ (1944). 

9 G. Gréber, ‘Grundriss der romanischen Philologie’ (1902), I, pp. 597-603. 

10 ‘Les Lais de Marie de France’, p. xi. 

11 ‘Grundriss’, p. 591. These are probably the four examples mentioned by 
J. Maillard, ‘Le Lai lyrique et la tradition celtique’ in ‘Ar Falz’, XVIII (1956), p. 60. 
Apparently they occur as interpolations in the epic poem ‘Seirglige Chonchulain’ 
(Chonchulain’s Sickness). 

12 Jeanroy, ‘Lais et descorts’, p. viii. 

13 Ibid., No. XX. 

14 Ibid, No. XX VII. 

15 The lai of Guigemar, lines 19-20. 


16 ‘Lais et descorts’, No. XXII. 
17 Ibid., No. XX. 
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works, and musical ones too, it is only natural to suggest that they 
were similar to the chansons de geste, which were constructed of long 
laisses or assonanced strophes sung throughout to a simple melodic 
formula only varied at the end of a laisse by the possible addition of 
a short coda.** In any case the Breton /ais known by Marie de France 
were unrhymed, if we are to take literally her statement that she not 
only made a collection of the /ais she had heard», but also put them 
into rhymed verse and refashioned them.7° 

Unfortunately the question of the origins of the Jat has been 
mixed up with politics, as so often happens in matters of scholarship. 
The Germans from Ferdinand Wolf: to Gennrich? and Handschin?3 
thought that the /ai was derived from the influential Latin sequence 
form, while the French from Jeanroy** to Machabey?s considered it 
a product of Breton minstrelsy. Certainly a serious objection to the 
theory of derivation from the sequence is the almost total absence 
of double versicles or strophes of identical metre and melody in the 
pre-fourteenth-century Jai. Triple versicles are another matter, but 
the fact remains that double versicles are the characteristic feature 
of the sequence. Repetition of melody and metrical form is frequent 
in the Jai, but there is no standardization about the number of 
repetitions, and one is just as likely to find very little repetition as to 
have a surfeit of it.26 Professor J. A. Westrup has in my opinion 
summed up the situation very well in his chapter ‘Medieval Song’ 
in the ‘New Oxford History of Music’, Vol. II, when he says: 
*‘Whether or not the Jaz is Celtic in origin, as has been suggested, it 
clearly derives from an old tradition of minstrelsy in which per- 
sistent repetition similar to that of the chanson de geste is combined 
with the variety of structure to be found in the puncta (or contrasted 
sections) of dance forms such as the estampie”’.27 It is not surprising 
if the melody often changes, for so does the metre and the number of 
lines per strophe. Jeanroy finds from four to twenty-three strophes 
in various dais, with from two to fifty-six lines per strophe.?* Rhymes 
must be constantly changed, and Deschamps in the fourteenth 


18 Jeanroy, ibid, p. xv. 

19 Prologue to the /ais, line 47. 

20 [bid, line 48. 

21 ‘Uber die Lais’, passim. 

22 ates ‘Grundriss einer Formenlehre des mittelalterlichen Liedes’ (1932). 
pp. 131ff. 

23 J. Handschin, ‘Musikgeschichte im Uberblick’ (1948), p. 151. 

24 *Lais et descorts’, p. xiv. 

25 ‘Guillaume de Machault’ I, p. 101. 

26 Jeanroy, ‘Lais’, p. xii. 

27 Op. cit. (1954), p. 248. 

28 ‘Lais’, pp. 7-8. 
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forming the collection by Marie de France. Gréber numbers 20 or 
so lais of this type besides those of Marie, of which some are variants 
of the themes treated by her, others simply use motives from them, 
others are plain fabliaux and others again treat anecdotes of oriental 
origin.» Of course, the fact that no actual Celtic dais are extant 
complicates things from the start. At least Hépffner is definite on 
this point, though Gréber mentions some Irish /ai-strophes, four- 
line rhymed couplets written down around the year 1100, which 
treat a love-dispute in lyric fashion like the French popular love- 
songs. Four-line strophes or parts of strophes of this kind are quite 
frequent in the French J/ais, whereas in general troubadour and 
trouvére song prefers a less regular verse-form.*? 

In spite of our previous remarks about the wider meaning of the 
word “‘Breton’’, it must be admitted that /ais were written in the Celtic 
languages or at least in some other language than French or Provengal, 
since the anonymous ‘Lai des amants’*3 mentions specifically at the 
beginning: “Ichi comans tot en romans le gentil lai des amans”’ (Here 
begins the lovely ‘lai des amants’. It is in the Romance language 
throughout.) If this is not clear enough evidence that we have here a 
translation into French, the equally anonymous ‘Lai des Hermins’*s 
should be. Here the author says: “‘El lai des Hermins ai mis reson 
romance por toz amants fins” (For the sake of true lovers I have put 
the text of the ‘Lai des Hermins’ in the Romance language). 

The question now is, “Can we accept these two /ais and others 
like them as original Breton /ais translated into French, retaining 
their original music?” This seems unlikely, since the subject-matter 
of the lyric lais is the usual troubadour courtly love, whereas the titles 
of the /ais which are not more recent in style, namely the anonymous 
ones, suggest a story. In several cases these stories are treated by 
Marie de France, who says all her Jais are based on Breton ones.*: 
The two with titles also to be found among the lyric /ais are ‘Chievre- 
fueil’*© and ‘Les deux amanz’.:7 The Breton /ais being narrative 

8 K. Warnke, ‘Die Lais der Marie de France’ (3rd ed., 1925); E. Hopfiner, ‘Les Lais 
de Marie de France’ (1925); A. Ewert, ‘Marie de France: Lais’ (1944). 

9 G. Gréber, ‘Grundriss der romanischen Philologie’ (1902), I, pp. 597-603. 

10 ‘Les Lais de Marie de France’, p. xi. 

1 ‘Grundriss’, p. 591. These are probably the four examples mentioned by 
J. Maillard, ‘Le Lai lyrique et la tradition celtique’ in ‘Ar Falz’, XVIII (1956), p. 60. 
Apparently they occur as interpolations in the epic poem ‘Seirglige Chonchulain’ 
(Chonchulain’s Sickness). 

12 Jeanroy, ‘Lais et descorts’, p. viii. 

13 Ibid., No. XX 

14 Ibid, No. XXVIL. 

15 The lai of Guigemar, lines 19-20. 


16 ‘Lais et descorts’, No. XXII. 
17 Ibid., No. XX. 
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works, and musical ones too, it is only natural to suggest that they 
were similar to the chansons de geste, which were constructed of long 
laisses or assonanced strophes sung throughout to a simple melodic 
formula only varied at the end of a /aisse by the possible addition of 
a short coda.** In any case the Breton /ais known by Marie de France 
were unrhymed, if we are to take literally her statement that she not 
only made a collection of the dais she had heard», but also put them 
into rhymed verse and refashioned them.” 

Unfortunately the question of the origins of the /ai has been 
mixed up with politics, as so often happens in matters of scholarship. 
The Germans from Ferdinand Wolf: to Gennrich?? and Handschin23 
thought that the /ai was derived from the influential Latin sequence 
form, while the French from Jeanroy** to Machabey?s considered it 
a product of Breton minstrelsy. Certainly a serious objection to the 
theory of derivation from the sequence is the almost total absence 
of double versicles or strophes of identical metre and melody in the 
pre-fourteenth-century /ai. Triple versicles are another matter, but 
the fact remains that double versicles are the characteristic feature 
of the sequence. Repetition of melody and metrical form is frequent 
in the Jai, but there is no standardization about the number of 
repetitions, and one is just as likely to find very little repetition as to 
have a surfeit of it.*° Professor J. A. Westrup has in my opinion 
summed up the situation very well in his chapter ‘Medieval Song’ 
in the ‘New Oxford History of Music’, Vol. II, when he says: 
*‘Whether or not the dai is Celtic in origin, as has been suggested, it 
clearly derives from an old tradition of minstrelsy in which per- 
sistent repetition similar to that of the chanson de geste is combined 
with the variety of structure to be found in the puncta (or contrasted 
sections) of dance forms such as the estampie”’.27 It is not surprising 
if the melody often changes, for so does the metre and the number of 
lines per strophe. Jeanroy finds from four to twenty-three strophes 
in various dais, with from two to fifty-six lines per strophe.?® Rhymes 
must be constantly changed, and Deschamps in the fourteenth 


18 Jeanroy, ibid, p. xv. 
19 Prologue to the /ais, line 47. 
20 Thi’, line 48. 
Uber die Lais’, passim. 
2. +. Gennrich, ‘Grundriss einer Formenlehre des mittelalterlichen Liedes’ (1932), 
pp. 
23 J. Handschin, ‘Musikgeschichte im Uberblick’ (1948), p. 151. 
24 ‘Lais et descorts’, p. xiv. 
25 ‘Guillaume de Machault’ I, p. ror. 
26 Jeanroy, “Lais’, p. xii. 
27 Op. cit. (1954), p. 248. 
28 ‘Lais’, pp. 7-8. 
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century lays it down as a rule of /ai composition that each strophe 
must have new rhymes, except the first and last which have the same 
poetic form in the fourteenth century.79 

in the fourteenth century double versicles or strophes became 
standard, but not before this period. Sequence influence can thus 
be clearly traced from the time of the ‘Roman de Fauvel’ (1310-16), 
but hardly earlier. Even in the four Fauvel /ais variety in the number 
of strophes is still present, though in Machaut the number is fixed 
at twelve double strophes, with but few exceptions. 


29 ‘L’art de dictier’ in Queux de Saint-Hilaire and G. Raynaud, ‘C.uvres completes 
d’Eustache Deschamps’, VII (1891), p. 266. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


Steadily rising costs unfortunately necessitate a rise in the price of 
‘Music & Letters’ from January 1959 onwards; but it will be kept as low 
as circumstances permit. 


The annual subscription will be: 


United Kingdom 30s. post free 
U.S.A. $5.00 post free 
Germany DM 19.00 ($1.25) post free 


and single copies will be sold at 7s. 6d. plus postage. 
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MUSIC AND THE SUPERNATURAL IN “THE 
TEMPEST’: A STUDY IN INTERPRETATION 


By Joun P. Cutts 


THe music of the spheres is not referred to specifically as such in 
‘The Tempest’, but the whole play is conceived as taking part on an 
island that resouncls continually to music in the air, which is, 
I believe, equivalent to music of the spheres. The island governed 
by the benevole i: power of Prospero is in itself a type of the golden- 
age island, where no ill is ultimately allowed, where strife and friction 
are allayed and everything is to be wrapped in a serene air of celestial 
harmony.: The terrible discord of the storm with its tempestuous 
noise of thunder and its fearful flash of lightning at the very beginning 
of the play is indicative of the discord that has been perpetrated in 
the microcosmos. Prospero and Miranda have been deposed from 
their lawful state and the deposers are now brought to Prospero’s 
island. By music’s power he is able to resolve his problems one by 
one and harmony is restored. 

First Ferdinand is to be secured as a husband for Miranda, so 
that the succession to the Dukedom of Milan from which he had 
been deposed by his brother may be secured to Prospero again by 
the marriage of his opponent’s son and his daughter. Ferdinand is 
accordingly shipwrecked on a different part of the island from his 
father Alonso, Duke of Naples, who had assisted Prospero’s brother 
Antonio in effecting Prospero’s deposition. Ferdinand is immediately 
led by music: 


Enter Ferdinand & Ariel, inuisible playing & singing. 


Ariel. Song. Come vnto these yellow sands, 

and then take hands: 

Curtsied when you haue, and kist 
the wild waues whist: 

Foote it featly heere, and there, and sweete Sprights beare 
the burthen. Burthen dispersedly. 

Harke, harke, bowgh wawgh: the watch-Dogges barke, 
bowgh-wawgh. 


t It is the lawful musical counterpart of the Sirens. They promised freedom from strife 
in the general lure of the pleasures of the golden age, but their fundamental aim was lust 
and destruction. Prospero’s island magic promises freedom from strife and the benefits 
of peace and content, but it is basically aimed at restoring Prospero to his rightful position. 
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Ar. —Harke, hark, I heare, the straine of strutting Chanticlere 
cry cockadidle-dowe.? (Sig.A3) 


It is not impossible to see in this song a counterpart of the Sirens’ 
invitation to the wearied mariners to “Steer hither your winged 
pines”’.s Ariel who sings the song has promised, as they did, peace 
and calm after the storm. The line “the wild waues whist” has 
caused editors undue trouble. Of course, as Kermode, the most 
recent editor, points out, it is Ariel’s music that has allayed the 
tempest, but the deeper significance of the return to order and 
harmony seems to have escaped attention. It seems to me that the 
legend of Circe and her island with the Sirens is being used as the 
basis of the plot’s construction here, and that its evil aspect has been 
replaced by the benevolent power of Prospero. The sensual Sirens 
have given place to the “‘ayrie spirit”, the celestial spirit, Ariel, 
working obedient to the divine will as represented by Prospero. 
The island has all the magical charm of Circe’s island: strangers 
from afar have been lured to it and Prospero provides a magical 
banquet and charms his visitors by music’s powers, so that they are 
no longer able to obey their own reasoning-powers. 

Ferdinand’s comments on hearing the invitation song indicate 
that the music which allayed the storm is now drawing him almost 
against his will farther into the island by its power: 


Fer. | Where shold this Musick be? I’ th aire, or th’ earth? 
It sounds no more: and sure it waytes vpon 
Some God‘ o th’ Iland, sitting on a banke, 
Weeping againe the King my Fathers wracke. 
This Musicke crept by me vpon the waters 
Allaying both their fury, and my passion 
With it’s sweet ayre: thence I haue follow’d it 
(Or it hath drawne me rather) but ’tis gone. 
No, it begins againe. 


Anell. Song. Full fadom fiue thy Father lies, 
Of his bones are Corrall made: 
Those are pearles that were his eies, 


2 The text of the song given here is exactly as it stands in the Folio. It is a most un- 
satisfactory text. The question of which lines constitute the burthen is a very vexed one. 
Editors have suggested a variety of solutions, most of which are summarized by Frank 
Kermode, ed., “The Tempest’ (New Arden Edition 1954), p. 34, n. 383. I cannot agree 
with Kermode’s own arrangement. It seems to me quite clear that after the song’s 
instruction in line 5 to the “sweet Sprights” to bear the burthen, all that follows con- 
stitutes the burthen until Ariel takes up the singing again. The printers seem to have 
been generally unconcerned to print refrains carefully; compare the refrains in the 
“Willow” song and in the two songs “Come follow me (you Country-Lasses)” and 
**You shall haue Crowns of Roses”’ from “The Maid in the Mill’. 

3 The Sirens’ song in William Browne’s ‘Masque of the Inner Temple’, 1614/15. 

4 The music is celestial in Ferdinand’s estimation. 
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Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a Sea-change 
Into something rich, @ strange. 
Sea-Nimphs hourly ring his knell. 
Burthen: ding dong. 
Harke now I heare them, ding-dong bell.5 


Fer. | The Ditty do’s remember my drown’d father, 
This is no mortall busines, nor no sound 
That the earth owes® I heare it now aboue me. 
(Sig.A3) 
It seems to me that we have here the basic pattern of the approach 
to a Circean situation. The music has the power of Circean enchant- 
ment, guiding Ferdinand to Prospero’s cave. It breaks off and begins 
again to suggest to Ferdinand a sense of direction and leads him to 
Miranda: 


Fer. Most sure the Goddesse 
On whom these ayres attend. (Sig.A3) 


The essential difference is that Miranda, with whom Ferdinand now 
associates the music, is not Circe, lusting for wanton love. Her 
immediate love for Ferdinand is completely lawful. Prospero notices 
the love enchantment with great satisfaction and attributes it to 
Ariel’s musical power: 
Pro. It goes on I see 
As my soule prompts it: Spirit, fine spirit, Ile free thee 


Within two dayes for this .............. 
av . At the first sight 


They haue chang’d ey eyes: "Delicate Anil, 
Ile set thee free for this 


But he is loth to let the love match be so easily made and decides to 
put Ferdinand through a series of rigorous tests. Circe on the other 
hand placed no impediments in the way of wanton love. When 
Ferdinand draws his sword to show opposition he is charmed from 
moving, there being no strife allowed to exist on the island, causing 
discord to the prevailing harmony. 

It is significant that only Ferdinand, who is innocent of any 
crime against Prospero and the gods, and Gonzalo, who was 
Prospero’s friend at the time of the deposition and did all in his 
power to help Prospero and Miranda, hear the island’s celestial 
music. Gonzalo is quickly lulled to sleep by Ariel’s “‘solemn Musicke”’ 

5 Cf. John P. Cutts, ‘Robert Johnson: King’s Musician in His Majesty’s Public 
Entertainment’, ‘Music & Letters’, April 1955, XXXVI, 2, 110-125, for a discussion of 


the actual music extant. 
6 Ferdinand associates the music with the immortal Gods reigning on high. 
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and sometime afterwards Alonso complains of the heavy climate and 
is gradually lost in slumber. Alonso has begun to feel a sense of 
repentance and sorrow, mainly caused by the belief that his son, 
Ferdinand, is drowned. Antonio and Sebastian are wide awake; 
the island’s music has no power over them because their minds are 
untuned to its harmony and they have murder in their heart. Their 
discordant position is made worse by contrast with the monster 
Caliban. He is all grossness of the flesh as opposed to the spirit, and 
yet even he can hear the island’s music when he is asleep and sober 
and not engendering hate of Prospero. 

It is Ariel’s music, working through Gonzalo, that prevents the 
drawn swords of Sebastian and Antonio from striking death blows at 
Alonso and Gonzalo: 

Enter Ariell with Musicke and Song. 


Ariel. | My Master through his Art foresees the danger 
That you (his friend) are in, and sends me forth 
(For else his proiect dies) to keepe them liuing. 


Sings in Gonzaloes eare. 


While you here do snoaring lie, 

Open-ey’d Conspiracie 

His time doth take: (Sig.A4*) 
If of Life you keepe a care, 

Shake off slumber and beware. 

Awake, awake. 


Gon. Vpon mine honour, Sir, I heard a humming. 
(And that a strange one too) which did awake me: 
I shak’d you Sir, and cride: (Sig.A5) 


Caliban’s first entry is to a “‘noyse of Thunder”’ indicative of the 
hate that is now welling up in his mind. As soon as he is associated 
with the drunken Stephano, who enters singing a scurvy tune, a 
bawdy sea shanty, which is in open contrast to Ariel’s heavenly 
music, Caliban is an entirely discordant note: 


Enter Stephano singing. 


Ste. | I shall no more to sea to sea, here shall I dye ashore. 
This is a very scuruy tune to sing at a mans 
Funerall’; well, here’s my comfort. Drinkes. 
Sings. |The Master, the Swabber, the Boate-swaine & I; 
The Gunner, and his Mate 
Lou’d Mall, Meg, and Marrian, and Margerie, 
But none of vs car’d for Kate. 


7 The contrast with Ariel’s song “Full fadom fiue” is implicit. 
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For she had a tongue with a tang, 

Would cry to a Sailor goe hang: 

She lou’d not the sauour of Tar nor of Pitch, 

Yet a Tailor might scratch her where ere she did itch. 
Then to Sea Boyes, and let her goe hang. 

This is a scuruy tune too: 

But here’s my comfort. drinks. (Sig.A5) 


Caliban under the influence of drink takes to singing something 
that has the ring of nursery rhyme prattle about it, again in open 
contrast to Ariel’s heavenly music: 


Tri. 
Cal. 


Caliban Sings drunkenly. 


Farewell Master; farewell, farewell.* 

A howling Monster: a drunken Monster. 
No more dams I’le make for fish, 

Nor fetch in firing, at requiring, 

Nor scrape trenchering, nor wash dish, 

Ban’ ban’ Cacalyban 

Has a new Master, get a new Man. 


While Caliban, Stephano and Trinculo are hatching their plot 
for taking over the island, an action which could only bring chaos 
rushing in again, Ariel interjects contradictory statements into their 
dialogue. He even provides the tune of their catch on a tabor and 
pipe when Stephano has forgotten the first tune he taught Caliban: 


Cal. 
Ste. 


Cal. 


Ste. 
Trin. 


Will you troule the Catch 
You taught me but whileare? 
At thy request Monster, I will do reason, 
Any reason: Come on Trinculo, let vs sing. 


Sings. 
Flout ’em, and cout ’em: and skowt ’em, and flout ’em, 
Thought is free. 


That’s not the tune. 


Ariell plaies the tune on a Tabor and Pipe. 


What is this same? 
This is the tune of our Catch, plaid by the pic- 
ture of a No-body. 


The music in the air strikes awe into Stephano and Trinculo; the 
former thinks the power evil, the latter retributive : 


8 Caliban in abandoning Prospero also abandons the island’s music. 

9 I fail to understand how editors have missed the nursery rhyme prattle of this. 
Caliban in his drunken state would seem to me to be adapting the nursery rhyme “Johnny 
shall have a new master’, mentally substituting a diminutive of his own name for 
“Johnny”. 
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Ste. If thou beest a man, shew thy selfe in thy likenesse: 
If thou beest a diuell, take’t as thou list. 

Tri. O forgiue me my sinnes. 

Ste. He that dies payes all debts: I defie thee; 
Mercy vpon vs. 


Caliban assures them that there is nothing to be afraid of, and in a 
most revealing passage indicates that the island’s music has con- 
siderable power over him, or rather had before he set Prospero at 
defiance and thus alienated himself from the island’s harmony. The 
passage is an epitome of the part played by music in the island: 


Cal. Be not affeard, the Isle is full of noyses, 

Sounds, and sweet aires, that giue delight and hurt 
not: 
Sometimes a thousand twangling Instruments 
Will hum about mine eares; and sometime voices, 
That if I then had wak’d after long sleepe, 
Will make me sleepe againe, and then in dreaming, 
The clouds methought would open, and shew riches 
Ready to drop vpon me, that when I wak’d 
I cri’de to dreame againe. 
Ste. This will proue a braue kingdome to me, 

Where I shall haue my Musicke for nothing. 

Cal. | When Prospero is destroy’d 


Ariel leads the discontents away by the sound of his music suggesting 
the direction they should take, and thus delays their plan of strife: 


Trin. The sound is going away, 
Let’s follow it, and after do our worke. 
Ste. Leade Monster, 
Wee’l follow: I would I could see this Taborer, 
He layes it on. (Sig.A6*) 


It is again Ariel and his fellow-spirits who intervene at the 
moment Antonio and Sebastian are planning a second time to 
murder Alonso and Gonzalo. A magical banquet is produced which 
is very reminiscent of the Circean banquet, but turned to purely 
benevolent use: 


Solemne and strange Musicke: and Prosper on the top 
(inutsible:) Enter seuerall strange shapes, bringing in a 
Banket ; and dance about it with gentle actions of salutations, 
and inuiting the King, Gc. to eate, they depart. 


Seb. I say to night: no more. 
Al. | What harmony is this? my good friends, harke. 
Gon. Maruellous sweet Musicke. 
Alo. _ Giue vs kind keepers, heaéus: what were these? 
(Sig.B) 
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The situation is meant, I believe, to be compared with the 
Caliban, Trinculo and Stephano scene which it immediately 
follows. All three in their intoxicated state are too grossly burdened 
in the flesh to be at harmony with the heavenly music. Similarly 
Antonio and Sebastian, who both have murder in their hearts, are 
out of tune with the island’s harmony and merely consider the 
spirits bringing in the banquet in terms of geographical phenomena, 
Sebastian calling them “‘liuing Drolerie” and Antonio commenting 
upon them as the kind of creatures travellers reported seeing in 
strange lands. Gonzalo and Alonso by complete contrast find much 
to admire in the spirits, considering them favourably by contrast 
with human beings. Prospero interrupts at this juncture to point out 
the symbolical interpretation of the banquet spirits in terms which 
are reminiscent of the Circean transformation of human beings into 
gross animals more nearly representing their bestial natures. Again, 
however, the legend is turned for good; it is not the strange spirits 
that are bestial in this sense, for they are perfectly in tune with the 
island’s harmony; it is Antonio and Sebastian who are the symbolical 
beasts: 

Gon. (For certes, these are people of the Island), 
Who though they are of monstrous shape, yet note 
Their manners are more gentle, kinde, then of 
Our humaine generation you shall finde 
Many, may almost any. 

Pro, Honest Lord, 
Thou hast said well: for some of you there present ; 
Are worse then diuels. 

Al. I cannot too much muse 

Such shapes, such gesture, and such sound expressing 
(Although they want the vse of tongue) a kinde 
Of excellent dumbe discourse. (Sig.B) 


Sebastian and Antonio are worse than devils; they are frightful 
discords in the island’s harmony. When the spirits “vanish strangely”’ 
all that Sebastian is concerned to remark is that it is 


No matter, since 

They haue left their Viands behinde; for wee haue 
stomacks. 

Wilt please you taste of what is here? 


His comment reduces the consideration of the strange spirits and 
their participation in the island’s harmony to their practical con- 
venience of providing earthly necessities. Similarly Stephano, who 
defied the unseen taborer, was only concerned to remark that he 
would be able to have his music for nothing—an expression which is 
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full of irony since he expects to have the same music when Prospero 
is no longer in power. The discordant beings on the island, Sebastian, 
Antonio, Trinculo, Stephano and Caliban are all portrayed as 
earthly minded, of the earth earthy, in complete contrast to the 
heavenly aspect of the island and the powers ruling it. 

Ariel in his next entry adopts the symbolic guise of the Harpy, 
“a fabulous monster, rapacious and filthy, having a woman’s face 
and body and a bird’s wings and claws’’**, acting as a minister of 
vengeance. The idea of vengeance is further emphasized by the 
tantalizing position in which the wrecked travellers find themselves; 
just as they are about to taste the banquet it is whisked away, and 
by the sound of thunder and the flash of lightning an indication is 
given of divine wrath: 


Thunder and Lightning. Enter Ariell (like a Harpey) claps 
his wings vpon the Table, and with a quient deuice the 
Banquet vanishes.™* 


Ariel’s pronouncement, which follows immediately on this dis- 
appearance of the banquet is, in this connection, a crucial passage 
since it sums up the ideas that I have so far put forward: 


Ar. You are three’? men of sinne, whom destiny 
That hath to instrument this lower world, 
And what is in’t; the neuer surfeited Sea, 
Hath caus’d to belch vp you; and on this Island, 
Where man doth not inhabit, you ’mongst men, 
Being most vnfit to liue: I haue made you mad; 
And euen with such like valour, men hang, and 

drowne 

Their proper selues. 


The guilty men make as if to use their swords, but are reminded by 
Ariel that he and his spirits are as invulnerable as the air. The final 
pronouncement explains the whole play’s plot in terms of discord 
needing to be resolved into harmony, of sin into grace, of retribution 
into reconciliation : 


10 N.E.D. definition. The harpies were cousins of the Sirens. Ariel has already acted 
the part of the Sirens in an entirely benevolent way: his assumption of that of the Harpy 
is quite simply in the classical manner. 

11 Compare the disappearance of the banquet in ‘Paradise Regained’, II. 402, 

Both table and provision vanished quite, 

With sound of harpies’ wings and talons heard; 

Only th’ importune Tempter still remained. 
The source of both passages is ‘Aeneid’ II. 

12 Alonso is associated with Antonio and Sebastian for his crime in supporting 
Antonio’s expulsion of Prospero from his rightful dukedom. 
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But remember 
(For that’s my businesse to you) that you three 
From Millaine did suppland good Prospero, 
Expos’d vnto the Sea (which hath requit it) 
Him, and his innocent childe: for which foule deed, 
The Powres, delaying (not forgetting) haue 
Incens’d the Seas, and Shores; yea, all the Creatures 


Against your peace: (Sig.B) 

The masque is built into the general fabric of the idea that music 
symbolizes the harmony of macrocosmos and microcosmos alike; it 
is a straightforward portrayal of music’s function in blessing an 
intended marriage union, with the gods descending to confirm that 
blessing, which as the instigators of harmony they have the right 
to confer. The extraordinary thing is that never again in Jacobean 
King’s Men drama was the masque used simply and solely for a 
straightforward presentation of the gods’ blessing on a marriage 
union. The masque in Fletcher’s hands was used to create surprise 
and to build up an emotional atmosphere which was to be shattered 
almost immediately in a “reversal’’. 

The idea of the initial discord perpetrated in the microcosmos 
in which a ruler, the divine representative of macrocosmos harmony 
has been deposed, has been followed by signs of the gods’ wrath, 
thunder, lightning and tempests. Discord in man’s actions is paral- 
leled with discord in the heavens. Harmony can only be restored 
when the results of man’s actions have been turned into harmonious 
good. The discord into harmony is worked out not by political 
machinations, not by coups de grace, not by murder and revenge, but 
by the island’s harmony, by the appeal to the harmony of right 
order, the music of the spheres in which man is united to the divine 
will for creation. The cure beginning to work first in Alonso’s mind 
is expressed in musical terms: 

Al. QO, it is monstrous : monstrous: 
Me thought the billowes spoke, and told me of it, 
The windes did sing it to me: and the Thunder 
(That deepe and dreadfull Organ-Pipe) pronounc’d 
The name of Prosper : it did base my Trespasse," 
(Sig.B) 
and thence onwards the return to harmony is a steady progress. 
They, like Ferdinand, are now confined to work out their resolution 
to harmony in their own heart and mind. Ariel reports that they are 
repentant and 
13 Compare the stanza in “The Faerie Queene’, II. 12, in which Nature’s musical 


sounds are called upon to enhance the magical appeal of Acrasia’s island. Here again we 
notice the traditional usage for wantonness is being turned for lawful use. 
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Brim full of sorrow, and dismay: but chiefly 

Him that you term’d Sir, the good old Lord Gonzallo, 
His teares runs downe his beard like winters drops 
From eaues of reeds: (Sig.B2") 


The final resolution to harmony is worked out by Prospero’s 
charm. This is, as all editors agree, Shakespeare’s adaptation of 
Medea’s charm in Ovid’s ‘Metamorphoses’. As Kermode" so aptly 
points out in referring to all the discussion relative to this, “only 
those elements which are consistent with ‘white magic’ are taken 
over for Prospero”’. This, I find, is in general accord with the theme 
I have been propounding. Through Ariel Prospero turns the Siren 
and Circe legends from lust and destruction to lawful love and safety, 
turns the Circean banquet from its legendary deprivation of reason 
to the beginning of the reign of right reason again, and turns 
Medea’s charm from black magic into white. The evil aspect of all 
these old legends adapted from Ovid that have music associated 
with them has been replaced by a benevolent intention. 

The charm brings about the final receptive state in which the 
shipwrecked travellers can receive the news of Prospero’s survival, 
and in which the final resolution to harmony is possible. All good 
things of creation are called upon to work for Prospero’s good: 


i 
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Pro. Ye Elues of hils, brooks, stading lakes & groues, 
And ye, that on the sands with printlesse foote 
Doe chafe the ebbing-NVeptune*5, and doe flie him 
When he comes backe: you demy-Puppets, that 
By Moone-shine doe the greene sowre Ringlets make, 
Whereof the Ewe not bites: and you, whose pastime 
Is to make midnight-Mushrumps, that reioyce / 
To heare the solemne Curfewe, by whose ayde 
(Weake Masters though ye be) I haue bedymn’d 
The Noone-tide Sun, call’d forth the mutenous windes, 
And twixt the greene Sea, and the azur’d vault 
Set roaring warre: To the dread ratling Thunder 
Haue I giuen fire, and rifted Joues?® stowt Oke 
With his owne Bolt; The strong bas’d promontorie 
Haue I made shake’, and by the spurs pluckt vp 
The Pyne, and Cedar. Graues at my command 


14 Op. cit. 

15 The ebb and flow of the tides in their regular motion partaking of the celestial 
harmony is the thought here. Compare ‘Comus’, where the seas are described as taking 
part in the cosmic dance. 

16 Prospero assumed Jove’s power to create thunder and disturbance in the 
macrocosmos. 

17 The ideas are similar to those expressed in the well-known speech on degree by 
Ulysses in ‘Troilus and Cressida’. When degree is disturbed, when the harmony in 
macrocosmos and microcosmos alike is rifted, then chaos floods in and mountains are 
toppled, promontories uprooted. 
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Haue wak’d their sleepers, op’d, and let ’em forth 
By my so potent Art.*® But this rough Magicke 
I heere abiure: and when I haue requir’d 
Some heauenly Musicke (which euen now I do) 
To worke mine end vpon their Sences, that 
This Ayrie-charme is for, le breake my staffe, 
Bury it certaine fadomes in the earth, 
And deeper then did euer Plummet sound 
Ile drowne my booke. 

: Solemne musicke. 


Immediately there follows the transfixion of the charm on the 
travellers: 
Here enters Ariel before: Then Alonso with franticke 
gesture, attended 2y Gonzalo. Sebastian and Anthonio in 
like manner attended by Adrian and Francisco: They all 
enter the circle which Prospero had made, and here stand 
charm’d : which Prosper obseruing, speakes. 
A solemne Ayre, and the best comforter, 
To an vnsetled fancie, Cure thy braines 
(Now vselesse) boile within thy skull: there stand 
For you are Spell-stopt. (Sig.B2") 


Music finally settles the unhinged fancy of the travellers’ minds, and 
the relation of the story of Prospero’s survival and of the subsequent 
course of events, the survival of Ferdinand, and his attachment to 
Miranda, makes the play’s final return to harmony. 

Preparations are now uppermost for the return to Milan and for 
the rightful ruler to be installed in all amity. The island’s music, 
signifying the harmony from which the banishment from Milan in 
the first place had been a serious cosmic aberration, and signifying 
the harmony to which all discord, strife, disunion and evil intentions 
have been resolved, is finally dismissed in Ariel’s pean of sheer joy 
at release for his service to Prospero: 


Ariell sings, and helps to attire him. 


Where the Bee sucks, there suck I, 
In a Cowslips bell, I lie, 
There I cowch when Owles doe crie, 
On the Batts backe I doe flie 

after Sommer merrily. 


18 Kermode’s remark on this is most apt: “There seems to be no occasion for this; 
all the other magic feats Prospero has performed, save this one. The function of the speech 
is not, of course, informative; although Prospero refers to his recent tempest, its object 
is the general one of using every possible resource to enforce the potency of his powers 
immediately before he abjures them.’ The thought occurs in Golding’s translation of 
Ovid’s ‘Metamorphoses’: “I call up dead men from their graves”, but its relevance to 
‘The Tempest’ is hard to determine otherwise than along the lines suggested by Kermode. 
Coming last, as it does in Prospero’s speech, it may well represent the implication of the 
utmost potency of Prospero’s art. 
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Merrily, merrily, shall I liue now, 
Vnder the blossom that hangs on the Bow. (Sig.B3) 


Ariel’s last task is to produce the travellers’ ship intact'9, and to 
drive in the last discordant element, which has resolved itself to a 
certain extent by the return to sobriety from intoxication: 


Cal. I’le be wise hereafter, 
And seeke for grace*®: what a thrice double Asse 
Was I to take this drunkard for a god? 
And worship this dull foole? (Sig.B3*) 


The intoxicated Caliban, Trinculo and Stephano had been led by 
Ariel’s music until they had been safely disposed of in the “filthy 
mantled pool’’, symbolic of their own bestiality": 


Ar, I beate my Tabor, 
At which like vnback’t colts they prickt their eares, 
Aduanc’d their eye-lids, lifted vp their noses 
As they smelt musicke, so I charm’d their eares 
That Calfe-like, they my lowing follow’d, through 
Tooth’d briars, sharpe firzes, pricking gosse, & thorns, 
Which entred their fraile shins: at last I left them 
I’ th’ filthy mantled poole beyond your Cell, 
There dancing vp to th’ chins, that the fowle Lake 
Ore-stunck their feet. (Sig.B2) 


The glistening apparel which they had stolen from Prospero and in 
which they had clothed their bestiality indicates the contrast between 
the lordly masquing attire which is put on to disguise their rude 
antimasquing nature underneath. The antimasque of spirits in the 
shape of dogs and hounds, which hunts them about is also, I feel, an 
indication of their bestiality. 

I have discussed the function of music in “The Tempest’ at 
considerable length because I feel it has been so little understood and 
very much underestimated. No other play in the whole of the Jacobean 
King’s Men repertory, with perhaps the exception of “The Mad 
Lover’, portrays such an extensive and unified treatment of music. 


19 The storm had only been symbolical and, I believe, only in the terms in which 
I have expressed it as indicating a disturbance in the cosmic harmony. 

20 Grace is used here not only in the sense of pardon, or favour, but in the sense of 
absolution for sin. Caliban has now returned to the state in which the island’s music can 
make him want to sleep again and dream of bliss, and after waking cry to dream again. 

21 Compare Pyrochles in ‘The Faerie Queene’, II, who plunged headlong into the 
idle lake, symbolical of the disease of the soul consequent on riot and wantonness. The 
music which Caliban, Trinculo and Stephano hear now, of course, is not Ariel’s celestial 
music but his tabor and pipe. 
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JOHN STANLEY: 
SOME OPUS NUMBERS AND EDITIONS 


By JoHn WILson 


Most of the more familiar compositions by John Stanley, such as his 
string concertos and organ voluntaries, are conveniently identified 
by the opus numbers under which they were published. Thus the 
string concertos of 1742 (also issued later as concertos “for Harpsicord 
or Organ’’) were the composer’s Op. 2, and the three sets of volun- 
taries appeared as Opp. 5-7. Less well known, perhaps, are the 
instrumental solos of Op. 1 and Op. 4, and the sets of cantatas issued 
without opus number. An “Op. 3” has hitherto seemed to be missing, 
and in a paper on John Stanley read to the Royal Musical Associa- 
tion in 1951 Gerald Finzi suggested that “‘since Stanley only used 
opus numbers for sets of instrumental works, if it [Op. 3] exists it is 
likely to be in that category”’. 

This was a reasonable conjecture. But it is now possible, as the 
result of a chance find, to clarify our information about the sequence 
and opus numbers of Stanley’s publications. A volume of late 
eighteenth-century keyboard music, picked up in a second-hand 
bookshop, was found to include the keyboard part of an interesting 
Stanley work not mentioned either by Finzi or in Grove’s Dictionary, 
the little-known “late” set of keyboard concertos dating from 1775. 
Only one other copy of this work seems to have been recorded, and 
this (a somewhat later edition, undated) is in the Rowe Library at 
King’s College, Cambridge. The newly found copy has the following 
engraved title-page: 

Srx | Concertos | for the | Organ, Harpsichord, or | Forte 
Piano; | With Accompanyments | for two Violins and a Bass, | Com- 
posed by | Jon STANLEY, M.B. | Organist to the Hon Society of 
the Inner | Temple & of St Andrews Church Holborn, | Opera X. 
Price 12 

py Printed for the Author, and Sold by M«, Welcker, in 
Gerrard Street Soho, MS! Randal, in | Catherine Street in the 
Strand, M' Bennett, N° 61. Holborn Hill, and M*™ Johnson, in 
Cheapside, | Where may be had Eight Solos for a German Flute 
Opera Primo, Six Concertos for four Violins | Tenor Violoncello 
and Through Bass for the Harpsichord Opera 2°. Six Cantatas for 
a Voice and | Instruments Opera 34. Six Solos for a German Flute 
Opera 4%. Ten Voluntarys for the Organ | Opera 5". Ten D»°. 
Opera 6". Ten D°. Opera 7%. Six Cantatas for a Voice and 
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Instruments Opera | 8"*. Three Cantatas & three Songs for a Voice 
and Instruments Opera g'*. by the same Author. 1775. 


The copy is an upright folio of 42 pages, with the music well 
engraved on plates approximately 11 in. by 72 in. The title-page 
carries the signature, in an old hand, of ““Ieremiah Clark’’, who may 
have been one of the two gentlemen of that name listed in Grove V, 
Vol. ii, p. 333. The music-sellers mentioned in the imprint are all 
known, and the date 1775 is consistent with other information about 
them. Peter Welcker died in 1775; William Randall, successor of 
the Walshes, died in or about January 1776; Thomas Bennett had 
premises in Holborn only four doors from St. Andrew’s Church, 
where Stanley had been organist from the age of thirteen; and 
Mrs. Johnson was the widow of John Johnson, the publisher of 
many of Stanley’s works. It is not intended in this note to discuss 
the Op. 10 concertos themselves, some of which show Stanley 
experimenting in the newer galant manner; but it may be mentioned 
that No. 3 of the set is a rearrangement of three movements from the 
string Concerto Op. 2 No. 6 (with a “Variation” added for the 
final Gavotte), while No. 4—a three-movement work in C minor— 
has been described as “‘probably the finest of all the English organ 
concertos”’.? 

There can be little doubt that the newly found copy represents 
the original edition of these late works, and that the lengthy imprint 
provides us not only with their date and opus number, but also 
with a valuable reference list of Stanley’s chief publications. Exclud- 
ing the oratorio ‘Zimri’, the various single songs and a few 
instrumental ‘“‘arrangements’’, these published works may now be 
tabulated as follows, the reference (except for Op. 10) being to the 
earliest edition recorded in the British Union-Catalogue. Dates in 
brackets are those now given in the British Museum catalogue’; 
opus numbers in brackets are not found on the works as published: 


Op. 1. Eight Solo’s for a German Flute, Violin or Harpsicord. 1740. 
Printed for and Sold by y® Author. 


Op. 2. Six Concerto’s in Seven Parts . . . {1742}. 
Printed for and sold by the Author. 
Op. 3} Six Cantata’s, for a Voice and Instruments. 1742. 


Printed for John Stanley. 
Op. 4. Six Solo’s for a German Flute, Violin, or Harpsicord. 1745. 
Printed for and sold by Jo Johnson. 


t Details from Humphries & Smith, ‘Music Publishing in the British Isles’ (London 
1954). 

2 C. L. Cudworth, article on “The English Organ Concerto’ in ‘The Score’, No. 8, 
1.953» B- 95: 


ved, in this instance, from contemporary newspaper advertisements. 
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Op. 5. Ten Voluntarys for the Organ or Harpsicord. (1748). 
Printed for John Johnson. 

Op. 6. Ten Voluntarys for the Organ or Harpsicord. [1752). 
Printed for John Johnson. 

Op. 7. Ten Voluntaries for the Organ or Harpsichord. [1754 - 
Printed for John Johnson. 

[Op. 8) Six Cantata’s for a Voice and Instruments. {1748). 


Printed for John Stanley. 
(Op. 9] Three Cantatas and Three Songs for a Voice and 
Instruments. (1751. 
Printed for the Author. 
Op. 10. Six Concertos for the Organ, Harpsichord, or Forte 
Piano 1775- 
Printed for the Author. 


It is not clear why Stanley refrained from printing opus numbers 
on his cantatas, while yet allowing for them, it would seem, in his 
numbering. But however he arrived at it, his list on the title-page of 
Op. 10 serves to show that no work with a “‘missing” opus number 
has been lost. 

By courtesy of the Rowe Librarian, Mrs. J. Vlasto, I have been 
able to compare my copy of the Op. 10 concertos with that at 
Cambridge. The result shows that the Cambridge copy is printed 
from the same plates, without apparent correction, but with the 
title-page re-engraved from the composer’s name downwards. 
Stanley has now become ‘‘Master of his Majesty’s Band’’, a post 
which fell to him on the death of Boyce in 1779, and the imprint has 
been altered to read: 


Lonpvon: | Printed for Harrison & C® Publishers of the | Vew 
Musical Magazines for the Voice, Harpsichord, & Violin, & for the 
German Flute, | N°. 18, Paternoster Row. 


Harrison & Co.’s ‘New Musical Magazine’, here advertised, was 
a notable venture in cheap music publishing, and deserves comment 
both for its own sake and for its connection with Stanley. Its 150 
numbers, usually of about 16 pages each, appeared during the years 
1783-86 and (according to the wrapper of No. 20, preserved in the 
British Museum) were issued weekly at 1s. 6d. each, for which the 
buyer received ‘‘as much English or Foreign Music as is usually sold 
for Five Shillings”. The final result was to be a ““Compleat Library 
of Vocal and Instrumental Music, intended to contain Every Piece 
of Music worth preserving”. Many of Stanley’s works were successful 
enough to be included in this collection, side by side with the 
oratorios of Handel, the works of Arne, popular ballad operas, 
Corelli’s sonatas and much else. His organ voluntaries, Opp. 5-7, 
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were re-engraved in a larger oblong size and issued as Nos. 51-55 of 
the ‘Magazine’, and this edition is not without interest for per- 
formers, because it corrects some of the errors in the earlier Johnson 
edition. A good example occurs in the Voluntary in E minor, 
Op. 5 No. 4, where at bar 36 of the Allegro the Johnson edition 
(and the recent O.U.P. facsimile of it) has in the right hand D#, 
C#, B, D#, D4, while the Harrison edition gives D#, C#, B, D4, 
D 4. Close inspection of the copy shows that on Harrison’s plate the 
& was at first engraved before the last D, but was later erased 
and added before the previous one. The correction is certainly 
needed, and the context shows that, although the word ‘“‘Eccho”’ 
(at the change to D4) was not moved, the “Eccho” passage should 
begin at the half-bar. Harrison’s edition was no doubt based on 
Johnson’s and is guilty of adding some errors of its own; but it is 
worth consulting for details of this kind, and it is of more interest 
than other editions that are merely reprints from Johnson’s plates. 
No Harrison copies of the voluntaries are listed in the British 
Union-Catalogue; but they sometimes appear on the market and 
have lately been added to the British Museum Library. 
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CHOPIN AND HIS ENGLISH PUBLISHER 
By Maurice J. E. Brown 


Cuopin’s earliest publications outside his native country were in 
Vienna, Op. 2, May 1830, and Leipzig, Op. 6, December 1832. 
His first publication in Paris was Op. g, three Nocturnes, which the 
firm of M. Schlesinger published in the spring of 1833. When did his 
first publications take place in London? It should be easy to find the 
answer to this question, but there are many obstacles if one attempts 
to discover it. All that is certain is that at some time in 1833 his 
work began to appear in London, considerably earlier than is 
generally supposed. 

Now it is a remarkable fact that during the latter part of 1833 
and during the whole of 1834 England was without a musical 
periodical of any kind. The ‘Harmonicon’ ceased publication in 
mid-1833 and it was not until 1835 that the ‘Musical Magazine’ 
began its brief life, to be followed in 1836 by the successful ‘Musical 
World’. Hence one obvious source of information for the commence- 
ment of Chopin’s English publication, the advertisement pages of 
a musical periodical, is completely lacking. One wonders, incident- 
ally, how London music publishers of the 1833-1835 period tolerated 
this lack of opportunity to advertise their products. The ‘Times’ 
advertisement columns carried brief notices from time to time, but 
chiefly of the lighter morceau or of the sentimental ballad; otherwise 
there was no obvious medium available. 

That Chopin was ambitious to obtain publication of his work in 
England we know from a letter written to him by his father from 
Warsaw in September 1832. The terms of the letter show that the 
subject had been discussed between them: “‘if you go to England next 
spring’’, writes his father, “‘your work will be already known there’’. 

The man who undertook to introduce Chopin’s work to the 
English public was Christian Rudolph Wessel. He was a naturalized 
Englishman of German birth, whose idea it was to secure and re- 
publish in London established musical successes from the Continent. 
Wessel, in partnership with William Stodart, founded his business 
in 1823, and during the next ten years he published some eight 
hundred works; the pace quickened as the years went by, for in the 
1830s the rate was in the neighbourhood of thirty works a month. 
In 1833 he published his first Chopin work; it was the famous Op. 2, 
the Variations for piano and orchestra on Mozart’s “La ci darem la 
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mano”. It appeared in a series called ‘Album des Pianistes de 
Premiére Force’. Wessel, in common with most other English 
publishers, was given to the grandiloquent and catchpenny title: 
such entitling casts a not insignificant sociological light on the early 
Victorian world of music. Wessel’s ‘Album’ was subtitled: ‘A Col- 
lection of the most Brilliant and Original Compositions’, and 
Chopin’s Op. 2 formed Book XVII of the collection. When exactly 
was it published? The ‘Harmonicon’, shortly before its demise, was 
reviewing the various “Books” of this series of Wessel’s, apologizing 
for the delayed appearances of the notices. Book XI, a piano fantasia 
by Hummel, was reviewed in April 1833. Before it reached Chopin’s 
Book XVII the paper ceased publication, but it looks as if the first 
English publication of the composer’s work appeared in the late 
spring or early summer of 1833. Wessel’s plate numbers need to be 
handled with caution, as will be seen later on in the course of this 
article. His number for Chopin’s Op. 2 was “W. & C° 820”, which 
supports this possible date. The English edition of Op. 2 was there- 
fore contemporary with the Paris publication of the same work, both 
editions, English and French, being based on Haslinger’s Viennese 
edition of three years earlier. Besides his fancy titles, Wessel also gave 
quite unauthorized dedications to his editions of Chopin: this 
Op. 2, for example, is entitled ‘Homage [sic] 4 Mozart” and dedi- 
cated to Carl Czerny. 

The next publications of Chopin by Wessel whose dates can be 
established with certainty are the opus numbers starting with 21, 
which began to appear in 1836 and were advertised as they did so 
in the newly founded ‘Musical World’. Between mid-1833 and 
early 1836 we have, then, the publication of eighteen works. 
(Chopin’s Op. 4, the Sonata in C minor, was a posthumous publica- 
tion, not appearing from any firm until 1851.) To ascertain when 
these eighteen works were actually published we have, of course, 
some guide in Wessel’s plate numbers, but there is another fairly 
reliable source of information, the acquisition dates on the copies of 
first or early editions owned by the British Museum. Using these 
two guides it is possible to arrive at a fairly conclusive sequence. It 
is not surprising to find that the second English publication of 
Chopin consists of the popular Nocturnes of Op. g (“W. & C? 
916-917"), which appeared in the summer of 1833, probably in 
July. They had first been published at Leipzig the previous Decem- 
ber and in Paris in the early spring. What is surprising, however, is 
that Op. 9 was followed soon after by the pianoforte Trio in G minor, 
Op. 8 (“W. & C® 924”), some months before its publication in Paris. 
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This Trio, in Wessel’s edition, is very rare. It was never popular in 
England, and Wessel frequently omitted it, in later years, from his 
advertised lists of Chopin’s works. What is even stranger than this 
omission is that Wessel occasionally called the third Nocturne of 
Op. 9 by its right opus number and filled in the blank in his list by 
calling the first two Nocturnes Op. 8! In the following month, 
August 1833, the two sets of Mazurkas, Opp. 6 and 7, were pub- 
lished by Wessel, together with the first set of Studies, Op. 10. 

The two works which Chopin wrote in Warsaw for pianoforte 
and orchestra, the ‘Fantasia on Polish Airs’, Op. 13, and the 
‘Krakowiak’ Rondo, Op. 14, were published in England simul- 
taneously with their publication in Germany from the Leipzig firm 
of Probst-Kistner. This was in May 1834, and during the same month 
Wessel also published Op. 11, the pianoforte Concerto in E minor. 
These three works formed part of his series, the ‘Album des Pianistes 
de Premiére Force’. Op. 11 was Book XXIV, and Wessel claimed 
that it was edited and fingered by Chopin’s pupil I. [sic] Fontana. 
There is a faint possibility that this may have been the case, but the 
publisher’s further claims, that Op. 13 (Book XXI) and Op. 14 
(Book XXII) were expressly written for his ‘Album’, are, of course, 
baseless. The ‘Duo’ for pianoforte and cello which Chopin based on 
themes from Meyerbeer’s ‘Robert le Diable’ was likewise published 
in May 1834. Wessel called the ‘Duo’ “Op. 12”, although Chopin’s 
real Op. 12 is the set of Variations on a theme from Hérold’s 
‘Ludovic’. It is possible that Wessel’s use of “Op. 12” for the ‘Duo’ 
was not simply an error. The Hérold variations were published in 
England during 1834 by the firm of Cramer, Addison & Beale: 
this may be a case of successful negotiation on the part of Cramer, 
scoring off a business rival, for Wessel was continually involved in 
troubles of this kind where his Chopin and other copyrights were 
concerned. Since the ‘Robert le Diable’ Duo carried no opus number 
it may, again, have conveniently filled a blank in his Chopin edition. 
The last works to be published in May 1834 were the three Nocturnes 
of Op. 15. 

Soon afterwards, in July and August, Opp. 16, 17 and 18 were 
published. Op. 16 is the ‘Introduction and Rondo’ in Eb major. 
Wessel subtitled the work ‘Rondoletto sur la Cavatina de L’/taliana 
en Algeri’, but this claim, like others already mentioned, is without 
foundation. Later he changed the title to ‘Rondo elegante’. Op. 18, 
the Waltz in E », became widely known and very popular in England 
as ‘L’Invitation’, because Wessel had advertised it as ‘L’ Invitation 
pour la Danse’. Another, later Waltz, which became nicknamed 
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in England, at first sight incomprehensibly, was the one in Ab, 
Op. 42. It was called the “‘Cent-et-un” Waltz. Wessel, in his adver- 
tisements, took over the title from the Paris edition, for there it first 
appeared in a serial ‘Album’, which the publisher, Paccini, called 
by the general title ‘Le Cent-et-un Album’. Chopin’s waltz was 
No. 68 in this particular Album. 

A year later, in August 1835, Wessel published the Bolero, 
Op. 19, and the Scherzo in B minor, Op. 20. They were Nos. 54 
and 56 in a new series for the piano called ‘L’Amateur Pianiste’. 
Both works were given unauthorized and extravagant titles: the 
Bolero being called ‘Souvenir d’Andalousie’ and the Scherzo—of 
all things—‘Le Banquet Infernal’. All the various sets of mazurkas 
were given a comprehensive title and Opp. 6, 7 and 17 each 
appeared as ‘Souvenirs de la Pologne’. A ‘Memoir’ [sic] of the 
composer, printed in the ‘Musical World’ of 23 February 1838, shows 
pretty clearly that some members of the London musical scene were 
cynically amused by Wessel’s methods, for after the writer has 
deplored the numerous errors in the engraved music he goes on to say 
that the titles were, in all probability, bestowed on the works when 
they arrived in England to help on the sales (it is as well to remember 
here that Chopin, like many of his famous predecessors, found his 
daring harmonic structures attributed to the errors of engravers!). 

From now onwards, until Chopin’s death, Wessel’s advertise- 
ments in the pages of the ‘Musical World’ enable us to date with fair 
accuracy the progress of the composer’s English edition. Wessel’s 
difficulties over his sole proprietorship were settled by business 
agreements with Chopin, and until 1848 the publication proceeded 
smoothly. Opp. 21 to 24 and Op. 27 appeared during 1836, Opp. 25 
and 26 in 1837. The Concerto in F minor, Op. 21, was dedicated by 
Wessel (not Chopin) to ““Mrs. Anderson of Bath’’. She was the well- 
known Lucy Anderson who taught the piano to Queen Victoria. 
The publication of the 24 Preludes, intended as ““Op. 28” by Chopin, 
was held up because the composer did not complete the composition 
of them until January 1839. By that time his later opus numbers, 
up to Op. 34, had appeared in England, France and Germany. 
When finally the Preludes were published the correct opus number 
was not used. Wessel had wrongly called the Impromptu in Ab by 
the opus number “28”; it is actually “Op. 29” and was so called 
everywhere else. He called the Preludes ‘Books III and IV’ of 
Op. 25—the second set of Studies—and “‘29” remained blank in his 
lists for many years. 

His romantic and polylingual entitling of these works continued. 
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The second Scherzo, in Bb minor, Op. 31, was called ‘La Médita- 
tion’ and the two Nocturnes of Op. 32 were given the associated 
titles ‘Il Lamento e la Consolazione’. There is some evidence that 
Chopin himself, dismayed by these flowery and misleading titles, 
prevented Wessel from calling the second Impromptu, in F major, 
Op. 36, ‘Agréments au Salon’. In December 1838 the Op. 34 
Waltzes were published by Wessel simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Paris and Leipzig. 

During these “middle years” of Chopin’s creative career his 
compositions were published in batches. They often appeared in the 
winter or spring and were the fruits of his sojourn during the 
preceding summer months at Nohant, the country residence of 
George Sand. The composer devoted the months of retirement from 
teaching and performing in Paris to composition and the finished 
products were sent to his publishers in the early autumn. Wessel 
apparently collected this batch of work during his visits to the 
Continent or had them sent to him by Chopin—or by one of the 
composer’s friends, usually Fontana, pressed into service as a copyist. 
For this reason Wessel’s plate numbers need to be treated with 
caution. Each item in the batch of compositions was given a con- 
secutive plate number, although its eventual appearance might be 
separated from its companion’s by a year or more. In one case, 
obviously, Wessel allotted a set of plate numbers to Chopin 
himself! In October 1841 he published the ‘Tarantella’, Op. 43; 
its plate number is ““W. & C®? 5295”. The next fourteen numbers, 
i.e. up to “W. & C® 5309”, were evidently left blank for future 
compositions by Chopin, as or when Wessel should acquire them. 
They were subsequently bestowed on the composer’s works up to 
Op. 56, the three Mazurkas in B, C and C minor. That this must be 
the case is obvious from the fact that in October 1841 these three 
mazurkas had not been composed. The result is that Op. 51, the 
G» Impromptu, has Wessel’s plate number “5304” and was pub- 
lished in June 1843, whereas Op. 52, carrying the next plate number, 
“*5305”, did not appear until April 1845. Incidentally, the Im- 
promptu, Op. 51, was published in London a month before its 
publication in Paris. 

Although Wessel, as a business man, was naturally concerned in 
the first place with Chopin’s commercial value in the London 
musical market, there is evidence that he, no mean musician, was 
also an admirer of the composer’s works. The ‘Musical World’ at 
that period (c. 1840), under the editorship of G. A. Macfarren, 
became almost nauseatingly pro-Mendelssohn, and since in the field 
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of pianoforte composition Chopin seemed to challenge Mendelssohn’s 
supremacy, the ‘Musical World’ did not hesitate to publish unfriendly 
notices on Chopin’s style and material. It all seems childish and 
stupidly ill-informed in this day and age, but it aroused bitter 
feelings then. After a particularly vicious attack in the autumn of 
1841, Wessel felt moved to reply. He was no doubt inspired partially 
by his desire to protect his sales, but the reply is dignified and 
reasonable, and clearly Wessel is defending an artist as well. The 
‘Musical World’ attempted in subsequent issues to convey a sense 
of good humoured acceptance of the position and an attitude of 
“Very well: we will agree to differ’, but the next editor, J. W. 
Davison, a friend and colleague of Macfarren’s, never forgot this 
passage of arms, and on the death of Chopin he announced in the 
pages of his journal “Chopin, the pianist [sic] died in Paris, 
19 October 1849”. Even then he was not prepared to admit that a 
composer had died. This animosity on the part of critics towards the 
music of Chopin can also be seen in the pages of the ‘Musical 
Magazine’ of 1835, where the pianoforte Concerto in E minor was 
reviewed and dismissed as ‘‘a compound of filthy sounds’. 

Two publications by Chopin of that period did not appear from 
the firm of Wessel. The first is the ‘Trois Nouvelles Etudes’, which, 
in Paris and Berlin, was published in a glorified pianoforte “Tutor” 
by Fétis and Moscheles, called the ‘Méthode des Méthodes’. It is 
doubtful, in fact, whether this work ever was published in Eng- 
land before Chopin’s death. It is supposed that Chappell published 
it in the early part of 1841, when that firm did, indeed, begin to 
publish the ‘Méthode’. But it seems impossible to discover if they 
ever got beyond Part I, the elementary stages of the ‘Tutor’. 
Chopin's ‘Etudes’ appeared in Part III. The other publication is the 
E major variation (Largo) from the set of six by various composers, 
under the title ‘Hexameron’. The theme was Bellini’s ‘Marche des 
Puritains’, and in England not Wessel but Cramer & Co. published 
the complete set, including Chopin’s contribution, in 1839. 

The eight works by Chopin from Op. 57 to Op. 64 were pub- 
lished in London in 1845 and 1846. In a similar fashion Wessel again 
set aside eight consecutive plate numbers so that the Berceuse, 
Op. 57, which appeared in June 1845, is given the number ““6313”’, 
while the three Waltzes of Op. 64, which were not published until 
September 1846, are ‘“6321/2/3”’. Incidentally, Wessel’s first edition 
of the three Mazurkas in Op. 63 carried no plate number, a fact 
which should make it something of a collector’s piece, for it was 
clearly an accidental omission: the sequence shows that it should 
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have been “6320”. The French edition of this Op. 63 gives “‘Jullien’”’ 
as the English publisher. The same information is found on the 
French edition of the three Waltzes, Op. 64. Wessel’s successor, 
Edwin Ashdown, later informed the Chopin biographer, Niecks, 
that these wrong indications were due to unsuccessful negotiations 
on the part of Jullien (Louis Antoine Jullien) to wrest the copyright 
from Wessel. Op. 63 and part of Op. 64 were, in fact, pirated by 
Cramer, Addison & Beale in London. This firm published the 
mazurkas and the first two waltzes of Op. 64 in April 1848. Five 
months later Wessel brought out the complete Op. 64 and once 
again stressed the fact in his advertisements that he was the “sole 
proprietor’ and owned the exclusive copyright of Chopin’s works 
in England. A work of the period which appeared on the Continent 
without an opus number was coolly given one by Wessel when he 
republished it in London. This is the Mazurkain A minor, known in 
most collections as ‘Notre Temps’. It was first published in February 
1842 by Schott’s Sons, Mainz, in an ‘Album’ of pieces by various 
composers of the day, and accordingly given the title of ‘Notre 
Temps’. Wessel included it with Chopin’s three Mazurkas of 
Op. 59, calling it “Op. 59: is’’, and he gave it the title ‘The Cracow 
Mazurka’. This was in 1846. 
* * * * * 


There are various puzzles in connection with the history of 
Wessel’s dealings with Chopin. What is the explanation, for example, 
of the gap between the publication of the Impromptu in G p, Op. 51, 
which appeared in June 1843, and that of Op. 52, which was 
apparently not available in London until April 1845, by which time 
Paris and Leipzig had reached Chopin’s Op. 56? Why was Op. 65. 
Chopin’s last publication, the Sonata for pianoforte and cello in 
G minor, never published by Wessel? How is it that no single manu- 
script, either autograph or copy, was preserved by the firm? The 
only contemporary document they possess to-day is the agreement 
signed between Chopin and Wessel in Paris, on 20 September 1846, 
for the publication of Opp. 60, 61 and 62." Wessel must obviously 
have had these manuscripts, since, as it has several times been 
pointed out, his publication was either simultaneous with or actually 
preceded that of the continental houses: he could not therefore 
have been using printed copies as his source. 

Soon after Chopin’s death, Wessel published as a single item, and 


1 The document was reproduced by Wessel’s successors, Edwin Ashdown Ltd., 
London, as a frontispiece to their ‘Chopin’ Album, a commemorative issue for the death 


centenary in 1949. 
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as a memorial issue, the Funeral March in B) minor from the Sonata 
in the same key, Op. 35. On that issue he claims to be the publisher 
of the “‘Complete Edition” of Chopin’s works. His claim might now 
be considered since it is, in point of fact, the crux of this article: 
the foregoing paragraphs have all, in a sense, been leading up to 
such a consideration. That there exists a substantial English edition 
of Chopin, contemporary with the composer, is not ignored by 
authorities in France, Germany, Austria and Poland, for to say that 
would suggest that they are aware of it, but take no notice of it, 
It would be nearer the truth to say that such authorities would 
probably be greatly surprised if their attention were clearly directed 
to it. Of course it is known that Wessel did publish Chopin’s work in 
England, and there are casual references to him (or, more frequently. 
to Ashdown & Perry, his immediate successors), but if one glances 
through Breitkopf & Hiartel’s Revisionsbericht to their Chopin 
Gesamtausgabe, or at the two thematic catalogues of the composer's 
works which they published (in 1852 and 1888), one would hardiy 
think that that great firm were aware of it. The newly published 
complete edition of Chopin’s works (‘Dziela Wszystkie’) in Poland 
takes for its printed sources chiefly the French and German editions, 
and references to Wessel’s are scanty. But consider the basis of 
Wessel’s claims. With a few minor exceptions already noted, 
Op. 12 (the Hérold variations), the ‘Trois Nouvelles Etudes’ and the 
‘Hexameron’ variation, he, and only he, in Europe, could claim to 
be the publisher of the complete corpus of Chopin’s work. In Paris, 
Chopin divided his work between Maurice Schlesinger (later 
Brandus), Catelin, Prillip, Troupenas and Meissonier. In Germany, 
he began to publish his early works with Probst-Kistner of Leipzig, 
but after Op. 14 he transferred his works to Breitkopf & Hartel. 
Even then there were numerous occasions when he gave his work 
to other German and Austrian publishers, for example, to A. M. 
Schlesinger and to Stern, both of Berlin, to Schuberth of Leipzig 
and to Mechetti of Vienna. When Chopin died in 1849 Wessel was 
the only publisher who could genuinely put forward such aclaim, and 
the English edition of Chopin was far and away the earliest and 
most truly complete edition of the composer’s works in Europe. 
This fact introduces another puzzle. Why, in such a case, did 
Wessel’s successors, Ashdown & Perry, take over the so-called 
“Complete Edition” of Chopin published by Simon Richault in 
Paris? This “new and cheap Paris Edition” was edited by Thomas 
Tellefsen (1823-74), a pupil of Chopin’s for a brief period. It was 
arranged in twelve volumes and on sale in London in 1860. A possible 
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reason is that it contained the posthumous works, Opp. 66 to 73, 
which had appeared in Paris and Berlin during 1855-56. With two 
exceptions the pieces which Fontana had assembled, and to which 
he gave these unauthorized opus numbers, were never published in 
London, by Wessel or anyone else. The two exceptions were the 
Waltz in F minor (Op. 70 No. 2) and the Waltz in B minor (Op. 69 
No. 2). These had already appeared in 1852 before their inclusion by 
Fontana in the posthumous works. They were first published by J. 
Wildt, of Cracow, who called them ‘Une soirée en 1844: Deux valses 
mélancholiques’, and he added that they were written in the album 
of one “Countess Pxxx”’.? The date ‘‘1844” must be the year in 
which Chopin wrote out these waltzes in the Countess’s album, for 
the first was composed in 1841 and the second, according to Fontana, 
as early as 1829. Wessel did republish these two pieces, embellishing 
the title, as was his way, so that it appeared as ‘Une soirée Cracovie 
en 1844...’. This was in July 1853. Otherwise, until much later 
during the century, the posthumous works were available to the 
English public only in continental editions. 

The last of Fontana’s posthumous publication of his friend’s 
work, Op. 74, contains Chopin’s sixteen (later seventeen) Polish 
songs. These were never touched by Wessel, who flatly wrote to 
Fontana that there would be no sale for them at all in England. 
They finally appeared in London from the firm of Stanley Lucas 
& Weber in 1874, with English words supplied by our old friend, 
the Rev. J. J. Troutbeck. 


* * * * * 


The complete edition of Richault, published in Paris in 1860, 
was followed three years later by a similar venture in Warsaw, when 
the Polish publisher Gebethner, brought out a truncated version 
consisting of the. pianoforte works only. It was not until the late 
1870s that various ““Complete Editions’? of Chopin began to appear 
from all the capitals of Europe, so that a critic in the Leipzig 
‘Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung’ of January 1880 exclaimed that 
. der musikalische Markt plétzlich mit Chopin-Ausgaben 
iiberfluthet wird”. The cry was not without a certain resentment; 
he was a mouthpiece of Breitkopf & Hartel, who had just concluded 
the publication of their particular Gesamtausgabe volumes. Between 
the years 1849 and the 1870s Wessel’s edition, for completeness and 
textual authority, stood alone. 


2 No one seems to have attempted to name this Countess, but it is surely not too wide 
of the mark to suggest that she is Delphine Potocka. 
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MUSICAL EUROPE IN RETROSPECT 
By Czestaw RaymMonp HALskI 


Wixtor KazyNski, a Russianized Polish composer and conductor 
(born Wilno 18 December 1812; died St. Petersburg 6 March 1867), 
accompanied the Russian Major-General Alexey Fedorovich Lvov, 
a great music-lover and amateur composer, on his artistic journey 
through Germany. After his return to the Russian capital he 
published ‘Notatki z podrdézy muzykalnej po Niemezech w roku 
1844’ (‘Notes on a Musical Journey in Germany made in 1844’)', 
which are said to be excerpts from his letters dispatched from his 
journey to Stanislaw August Lachowicz, his bosom-friend and a 
member of the editorial staff of the ‘St. Petersburg Weekly’. 

Reading the Notes to-day, one is struck by the shrewdness of 
the author’s observations, his ability to grasp the essentials in their 
right perspective and the way he comments upon the changes 
occurring at that time. A summary of the seventeen letters gives an 
insight into the day-to-day happenings in the musical world of 
the time. Although he writes about all kinds of musical matters, it 
is opera and the theatre which concern him most. Spontini and 
Meyerbeer, whom he met and talked to, he mentions with the 
greatest respect. Gluck is most highly praised, next to Mozart and 
Bach. Verdi finds no favour in his eyes, neither do Bellini and 
Donizetti. Wagner is criticized more sympathetically, albeit Kazyriski 
was unable to endure the performance of ‘Rienzi’ to the end owing 
to the “loudness of brass instruments”. “This opera [he writes| 
has many unquestionable virtues. It should also be emphasized that 
it was Wagner himself who wrote the libretto for his opera.” 

As far as Polish musicians are concerned, it is Karol Lipiriski 
that he mentions in the warmest terms. Moniuszko and Dobrzyriski 
are just referred to, as if it would have been inappropriate to ignore 
them altogether. Chopin, on the other hand, is treated with an awe 
almost pathetic in its national hero-worship. 

The ‘Notes’ give a trustworthy picture of musical Euope seen 
through the eyes of an intelligent and well-read musician. The high- 
lights of Kazynski’s narrative are his discussions with Spontini, 
Meyerbeer, Lipinski and others, the description of the Viennese 
performances of Haydn’s ‘Creation’, Weber’s ‘Freischiitz’ and 


1 Edited by W. Rudzitiski, published by Polish Music Publications (Cracow, 1957). 
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Gluck’s ‘Armida’, his remarks on Gluck in particular and on the 
oratorio in general, as well as his commentaries on the art of piano- 
forte playing. Here is a passage from Letter XIV (20 November- 
2 December 1844) about the performance of Gluck’s ‘Armida’: 


It is painted with a wide sweep of the brush—a genre great, 
noble and really dramatic . . . Spontini said to me: “Gluck, c’est 
la religion! 14 il n’y a rien a changer, car chez lui le oui est oui, et 
le non est non!”—True. Gluck is, as it were, a priest whose every 
word, every note breathes sanctity and truth. Gluck is, as it were, a 
seer who neither casts his words to the winds nor puts the notes 
down on paper in vain. 


And here is a passage from an earlier letter (VI) written in 
Vienna about some German organists: 


One has to know this instrument [the organ] and its insurmount- 
able difficulties facing the most skilful organists. This difficulty is 
the reason why in the history of art between the sixteenth and 
nineteenth centuries so few names of great organ players have 
remained. The Germans have more of them than any other nation. 
Germany produced Buxtehude [!|, Froberger, Kerl, Rinck, Pachelbel 
and the greatest organist in the whole world—Johann Sebastian 
Bach. He was a real phenomenon, one of those rare geniuses who 
appear on this earth only once in a few centuries. He is unequalled 
as a composer, and would drive mad everybody who attempted to 
imitate him. The complexities of his great and noble thoughts are so 
marvellous, so logically and neatly interwoven, that they require 
deep knowledge and skill on the part of the reader in order to enable 
him to absorb them with ease . . . 


It is interesting to read now, after more than a century, his 
critical remarks about some masters of the keyboard whose names 
strike but a feeble chord in our memory to-day. His description of 
“drunken John” [Field] adds a detail unknown to the general 
public and hardly known to students of Field. 

Here is a passage from Kazynski’s letter, the sixteenth, dated 
28 September (old style) 1844. 

Weber’s body was brought from London (Moorfield Chapel) by 
Maximilian Weber, son of this distinguished composer, and buried in 
the cemetery of the Dresdner Friedhof with a ceremony and pomp 
rare among the Germans. On that day the Requiem by Cherubini 
was performed in the Roman Catholic Church. In spite of appalling 
weather the funeral cortége consisted of over 800 persons. The royal 
family accompanied by the whole court followed the coffin of the 
Saxon Kapellmeister, On the spot where his ashes are buried a bronze 
monument is to be erected. A collection for this monument is being 
launched in the whole of Europe .. . 


The younger Weber told me that after arriving in London in his 
father’s dwelling he found not only all his papers untouched but 
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even an unfinished quartet on the table and his musical thoughts 
( jotted down] interrupted by his sudden death. This respect for Weber, 
the guest who died in a foreign land, does credit to the English. 


Writing about the enthusiasm for collecting autographs, 
Jazynski adds this in a footnote: 


This widespread mania for collecting manuscripts which has 
got a hold on the English to-day is incomprehensible to me. I fully 
appreciate that a real artist, a musician or a man of letters, would 
like to possess an autograph by a beloved author; but Maximilian 
Weber swore to me that with an equal zeal they {the English} buy 
an autograph by Mozart, the worn-out slippers of a Chinese man- 
darin, a pistol or a rope on which one of the more notorious evil- 
doers was hanged . . . 


Kazynski then describes the performance of ‘Don Pasquale’, 
which after a single night was withdrawn from the programme 
because the house was almost empty, and says: 


To-day I read in a newspaper the following: ‘““Wir danken der 
hohen Theater Direktion fiir die so schnell erfolgte Wiederholung 
dieser Opern, aber wir bitten nicht wieder darum’’. In other papers 
there appeared various verses, as for instance the following: 

Blos diirftige Confetti 

Beut uns ein Donizetti 
D’rum ware Don Pasquale 
Weit besser im Spitale. 

Another paper expresses astonishment that so talented a man as 
Donizetti should dare to release such inferior works as ‘Don Pasquale’ 
or ‘La Fille du régiment’. I quote these not because I share the 
opinion of the public, but to show how much the Germans dislike 
this sort of music. Perhaps the Italians would say about ‘Euryanthe’ 
by Weber and ‘Jessonda’ by Spohr what the Germans are saying 
about Donizetti’s ‘Don Pasquale’. 

Here again, in a footnote, Kazynski recalls the remarks of 
Lipiriski, who assured him that when Moriani came to Dresden, the 
orchestra refused to play ‘Belisario’, ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’, 
‘Roberto Devereux’ and other operas by Donizetti, Ricci and 
Pacini. All the Germans in the orchestra were in revolt, and only 
the great authority and influence of Lipinski himself persuaded them 

-to continue their duty. ““What will the foreigners think about us, 
they said, when they learn that we are playing such childish things?” 

After a longish paragraph in which he discusses and compares 
the operatic performances at Dresden with those at Wilno, Kazynski 
writes: 

It is strange that the older singers, without possessing a great 
mechanism [sic], were able to affect us more strongly than the 
singers of to-day, who, with perfected schooling in the art of singing, 
fail in this. The reason is, I think, that the earlier singers cared less 
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for the perfection of the mechanism [of singing] than for the rendering 
of the character of the person performed on the stage and for con- 
veying the feelings which at the moment fill the character’s heart. 
How justly Fétis said : ““Le mécanisme du chant, méme le plus parfait, 
est une partie indispensable du mérite d’un bon chanteur; mais ce 
n’est pas tout. La mise de voix la plus satisfaisante, la respiration la 
mieux réglée, et, ce qui est bien rare, intonation la plus parfaite, 
sont les moyens par lesquels un grand chanteur exprime le sentiment 
dont il est animé, mais ce ne sont que des moyens; celui qui se per- 
suaderait que tout |’art du chanteur y est renfermé pourrait quelque- 
fois causer un plaisir tranquille 4 son auditoire mais ne lui ferait 
jamais éprouver d’émotion.” 


Towards the end of this letter Kazynski discusses the art of 


pianoforte playing in the following way: 


Beautiful sound and easy and free mechanism {technique} form 
the sine qua non of a good pianist, although in themselves they do not 
constitute his only virtue. The pianist must have the taste to be able 
to guard himself against the two extremes, into which even a great 
master may be driven, that is, he should not confine himself to 
proficiency acquired by hastily cramming notes and chords together 
in an incomprehensible manner; neither should he restrict himself 
to expressiveness alone, so alien to the piano. Only an amalgamation 
of these two qualities can produce a great artist. 

The changes which have occurred in piano playing may be 
divided into three periods. The first was the obbligato style [?|—-where 
the fingers of both hands performed four or five independent parts, a 
system rather harmonic than melodic. This period closes with Johann 
Sebastian Bach, the greatest and the most amazing genius. It was in 
this period that one had to possess a very strong harmonic organiza- 
tion and the fingers equally adequate to surmount the difficulties 
so great and peculiar that nowadays [1844] you would hardly meet 
an artist able to play Bach or Handel well. 

The second period begins with C. P. E. Bach. It was then that 
the pianists, sensing in melody the means of winning popularity, 
began to relinquish the rigid style of their predecessors and intro- 
duced into their works combinations of various passages and scales; 
for nearly sixty years this formed the criterion of beauty. It was less 
difficult, and the merit of a virtuoso depended upon expressive and 
magnificent playing rather than on the conquest of difficulties. The 
leader of the new school in Germany was, as already mentioned, 
Bach’s son; after him came Mozart, Miiller, Beethoven and Dussek. 
Clementi followed the same path and perfected the didactic aspect 
of the art of piano playing. His pupils or imitators, Cramer, 
Klengel and others belong to the same period. 

The third period is inaugurated by Hummel and Kalkbrenner. 
These great masters retained what was great and beautiful in the 
technique of the preceding school and initiated a splendid loftiness 
of piano style, that is, the ability of grasping distant intervals and of 
grouping the fingers in the harmonious flights of the various inde- 
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pendent scales. This innovation, which, if not abused, possibly 

enriched piano music, entirely changed the art of playing. When 

the first step had been taken in daring execution, and when the 
artists considered the surmounting of all sorts of difficulties the only 
merit of a good pianist, then the race began among the pianists, for 
there was nobody to stop them on that way. 

Moscheles, after developing a marvellous and unbelievable finger 
proficiency, was not afraid of difficulties undreamt before by Hummel 
and Kalkbrenner—the initiators. Herz helped further with his 
dangerous jumps, salto mortale, and the thunder of notes of the new 
school, and he had a success equal to that of Moscheles. All the 
young pianists followed his steps [the bravura style}. One of his 
imitators, Schunk [?Schunke]}, invented prancings and doublings even 
more strange and daring than those of his predecessors. The trans- 
lucent Liszt and Chopin surpassed them all, and brought piano 
playing to a perfection nec plus ultra. 

Although belonging to the same period and to the same school, 
John Field (as though one of us [Russians] owing to his continuous 
sojourn in the North) disengaged himself from his solitariness and 
insularity. Those who never heard the drunken John, could not even 
suspect the sort of sounds which are producible on the piano. His 
finger-tips had the sensibility of the heart, as the joints of Liszt had 
the extraordinary and unbelievable strength of English springs. 
When on the Tyszner? piano (which he preferred than those made by 
Clementi and Brod-Wood [sic], Field played the beautiful moderato 
in the Rondo of his third Concerto, it seemed as though he slid his 
wet finger over the glasses of the armonica. When with the voice of 
his Scottish [sic] Aeolian harp he drove straight to the heart, and 
touched the marrow of the bone, the listeners cried . . . for prob- 
ably none but Field alone could sing so beautifully, so movingly on 
this ungrateful and unmelodious instrument. 

To-day piano playing has become not the art of pleasing but of 
astonishing. Thoughts are counted for nothing, proficiency [tech- 
nique] being the whole virtue of a modern pianist. And yet, the 
absurdity of this tendency in art appealed to the minds of men with 
real talent. Moscheles, more gifted than others in, overcoming 
difficulties, turned again to the expressiveness in which he excels, 
as he previously did to the breaking of fingers. Chopin, Kalkbrenner 
and others resist this trend. They will certainly have imitators, and 
piano music will become worthy again of its beginnings. 

Kazynski then describes the first Dresden performance of Lvov’s 
opera ‘Bianca e Gualtiero’. He writes too enthusiastically about the 
work of his patron. It is quite possible that, being a renegade, he 
felt, perhaps subconsciously, the necessity of boasting a little about 
his noble patron and therefore exaggerated in his description of a 
work which to-day is nothing more than a name. His biographical 
notes on Lvov begin pompously as follows: 

Alexey Lvov. Major-General of the Retinue of His Imperial 
Majesty, Director of the Royal Chapel of the Emperor of All-the- 


2 I was unable to trace this firm of piano manufacturers.—C.R.H. 
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Russias, member of the Music Academy of Bologna, the St. Cecilia 
Academy of Rome, the Singakademie of Berlin, the Philharmonic 
Societies of London and St. Petersburg, Bachelor of the Russian, 
Austrian, Prussian, Bavarian, Wiirttembergian, Weimarish, Swedish 
and Persian Orders, was born at Reval on 5 May [old style} 1799. 


Then he describes at length Lvov’s musical education, quotes 
a list of his compositions up to 1844, and ends in the following way: 


The hall was packed. The opera [‘Bianca e Gualtiero’] was 
received with enthusiasm, although the singers were not up to their 
usual level this time. The orchestra conducted by Beissiger [Reissiger | 
played marvellously and Mr. Mitterwurzer as the Prince was 
incomparable. Later the composer gave a banquet to which all the 
singers and members of the orchestra were invited. On behalf of the 
whole orchestra every Aapellmeister delivered a speech, usually ending 
with shouts of joy and with the Germans singing the ‘God save the 
Tsar’. Afterwards, to the sound of trumpets and drums, Reissiger 
crowned him with a laurel, and Lipifiski, on behalf of the royal 
band, presented him with a diploma signed by all the directors and 
members of the orchestra. 

During the banquet the members of the Opera chorus gathered 
under the windows of our hotel and sang various stanzas set to music 
especially for this occasion in honour of our composer. The banquet 
lasted till three o’clock in the morning. 


An unsuccessful composer, Kazyriski astonishes the reader of 
to-day with the pleasant style of his narrative and his knowledge, 
although from time to time he shows off his French and German, 
and much too often quotes lengthy passages as though they were 
“verbatim” reports of his conversations with the then leading 
musicians in Europe. 

To end these comments on ‘Notes’, here is another fragment 
from his last letter, the seventeenth: 


Countess Rossi [Henriette Sontag} gave a farewell evening. Among 
other songs she sang, to my own accompaniment, the Romance from 
Rossini’s ‘Otello’, known as la romance du saule. She sang it in a 
marvellous, indescribable way . . . I will tell you that it was then 
that I visualized the real Desdemona, as I had imagined her in my 
day-dreams and had never met with on the stage. It was the real 
Desdemona created by Shakespeare in his divine vision, similar to 
those beautiful, ideal, melancholy women, such as Ophelia, Miranda, 
Juliet, Lady Rochfort, etc. 


Thank you, O great artiste, for these moments of illusion, for 
moments of real happiness. How ably you have conceived the ideal 
of Shakespeare. You have transfigured yourself into the magnificent 
work of his fancy and have shown us a living creation of this great 
poet, who, shedding tears of gratitude, would have knelt down 
before you, had you lived in those glorious days of Queen Elizabeth 
and Shakespeare. 


SHAW AS A MUSIC CRITIC 


By M. SHENFIELD 


BETWEEN May 1890 and August 1894 George Bernard Shaw con- 
tributed weekly articles to “The World’ on music performed in 
London during the week. With every excuse for having perished with 
the occasions that prompted them—the excuse of enforced subject- 
matter, of purely topical value, of impossibility of planning, etc.— 
these occasional articles nevertheless still contain much of interest. 
Shaw is unnecessarily gloomy when he writes: 

There are people who will read about music and nothing else. 
To them dead prima donnas are more interesting than saints and 
extinct tenors than mighty conquerors. They are presumably the 
only people who will dream of reading these three volumes. 

It is perhaps unorthodox to begin an article on one writer with a 
comparison between him and another, but that is my intention. 
I hope to show later that there is method in this unorthodoxy. 

In his writings on music Shaw resembles Voltaire in his writings 
on philosophy. That is to say, the first thing that strikes the reader 
and that which most decisively puts Shaw and Voltaire on a 
different level from other writers on the same subjects, is the manner 
rather than the matter. Both are superb journalists. Both are 
eminently readable even by those who are not primarily interested 
in music or philosophy and who may know very little about either 
subject. Both use the same devices of style to capture the reader’s 
attention and, by inducing a mood of comic detachment, to cause 
him to reconsider apparent commonplaces with an unprejudiced eye. 

One of the most striking of these devices is irony. Just as Voltaire 
will underline a point by putting it in this form: “Les conciles sont 
nécessairement infaillibles: ils sont composés d’hommes”’, so Shaw 
will emphasize a criticism of unoriginality by saying: 

Unfortunately, his memory is not note perfect . . . from the 
opening reminiscence of the exordium to Mendelssohn’s Ruy Blas 
and the bold resurrection of Regnava nel silenzio, which immediately 
follows, down to the curiously unsuccessful shot at God Save the 
Queen, which closes the opera, I heard hardly a theme which did 
not differ from the authentic version by several notes. 

Another device common to the two writers is the paradox, the 
apparently absurd statement which proves on examination to have 
truth in it. Shaw, for example, comes out with the following piece 
of apparently ridiculous conceit: “I do not know that she plays any 
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better than I do, except in respect of her fingering scales properly, 
and hitting the right notes instead of the wrong ones.” Or, again, he 
appears to confess to a nonsensical habit: ‘‘In reading Dr. Parry’s 
book, I began at the end (my invariable custom with histories of 
music)’. Of a third device, the sudden, electrifying insertion of an 
unexpected word or phrase which causes the reader to sit up and 
re-read what has gone before—an example is Voltaire’s “L’homme 
ne peut avoir qu’un certain nombre de dents, de cheveux et d’idées”— 
Shaw’s criticism is full, and I will not select any single illustration. 
Of course, Shaw uses devices which are not common with Voltaire, 
and vice versa; Shaw, for instance, occasionally drops into a little 
archness: “. . . the discord was not more extreme than a third 
inversion of the dominant seventh (play the common chord 
C, E, G, C, with your right hand, dear lady, and hit B flat as hard 
as you can in octaves with your left: that’s the effect I mean)”. 
But although the means may vary slightly, the intention of both 
writers is the same: to create a mood of comic detachment. 

All the above could have been said of Shaw without invoking 
Voltaire’s name. But the two writers share a further characteristic, 
connected with the last, which is of greater importance. Neither of 
them, as a good journalist, hesitates to exaggerate, pervert the truth 
or deliberately disguise it, in order to make his propaganda more 
effective. Just as Voltaire gives, at times, the most inaccurate and 
subjective account of biblical history, in order to build up his 
philosophical case, so Shaw allows many overstatements and 
personal opinions (his excessive dislike of Schubert and Brahms, for 
instance, or his ardent sponsorship of Wagner) to pass his pen in 
order to make his musical case more forcible. Which particular view 
of their subjects are Shaw and Voltaire so eager to propagate? 
Again the answer is the same for both men; the subjects themselves. 
Voltaire is trying to make philosophy a subject on which the 
ordinarily intelligent man (not the specialist, as had hitherto been 
the case) can form an opinion in ordinary terms, unclouded by 
technical jargon (which is too often merely a way of hiding the fact 
that one has nothing to say), jerked out of complacency, no longer 
merely accepting what he is told. Shaw is trying to do the same thing 
for music. 

It will now perhaps be apparent why I have introduced Voltaire 
into an article on Shaw. He is to serve the purpose of a measuring 
scale, an equivalent. I could perhaps have begun by saying that 
Shaw’s most important contribution to music criticism was the fact 
that he undertook it at all; but this statement might, reasonably, 
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have been misunderstood or taken as derogatory, whereas the 
example of Voltaire, in a non-musical field, shows, I hope, that Shaw 
is to be taken seriously, if not in the same vein as other types of 
musical scholars. 

This is particularly important, since, while literary opinion 
accepts the ‘Dictionnaire Philosophique’, for example, for what it is, 
musical opinion is inclined to confuse seriousness of approach with 
technicality and to disregard or laugh away writings on music 
which do not take the prescribed form. It is natural for musicians to 
react strongly against the kind of “criticism” which describes a 
passage as “the birds singing sweetly in the woods of his native 
Ruritania”; but they are surely unfair and injudicious if they seek, 
in their reaction, to restrict criticism to purely technical analysis. 
Shaw himself points out the exceeding barrenness of this: 

I will now, ladies and gentlemen, give you my celebrated 
“analysis” of Hamlet’s soliloquy on suicide, in the same scientific 
style. “Shakespear, dispensing with the customary exordium, 
announces his subject at once in the infinitive, in which mood it is 
presently repeated after a short connecting passage in which, brief 
as it is, we recognize the alternative and negative forms on which 
so much of the repetition depends. Here we reach a colon: and a 
pointed pository phrase, in which the accent falls decisively on the 
relative pronoun, brings us to the first full stop.” 

The fact is, of course, that this is not criticism but description, 
which in music only just escapes being greeted with ridicule because 
the description is not in the same medium as that which is described; 
and it lacks point because those who can follow music at all do not 
need to have it described, while those who cannot do so understand 
the description no better than the music. Nevertheless this kind of 
writing continues to be widely practised and, one assumes, respected. 

Shaw is not interested in describing music, but in criticizing it; 
that is, in applying to it the standards of general artistic common 
sense (just as Voltaire is interested in applying to philosophy the 
standards of ordinary common sense). In other words, he deals with 
music as an art, like literature or painting, and brings it out of the 
specialist’s cabinet. He applies the same criteria to an oratorio or 
symphony as he would to a play or poem—always remembering, 
however, that there are some things that music is, by its very nature, 
more fitted to express than any other medium and others which it 
is not. This basic premise is clearly stated: 

The fact is, there is a great deal of feeling, highly poetic and 
dramatic, which cannot be expressed by mere words—because words 
are the counters of thinking, not of feeling—but which can be 
supremely expressed by music. The poet tries to make words serve 
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his purpose by arranging them musically, but is hampered by the 
certainty of becoming absurd if he does not make his musically 
arranged words mean something to the intellect as well as to the 
feeling. For example, the unfortunate Shakespear could not make 
Juliet say: “O, Romeo, Romeo, Romeo, Romeo, Romeo”; and so 
on for twenty lines. He had to make her, in an extremity of un- 
naturalness, begin to argue the case in a sort of amatory legal 
fashion. . . . Now these difficulties do not exist for the tone poet. 
He can make Isolde say nothing but “Tristan, Tristan, Tristan, 
Tristan, Tristan .. .” 
On the other hand, ‘Israel in Egypt’ attempts to express the 
musically inexpressible: 

How can any composer set to music the fact that Egypt was 
glad when they departed? If the fact were exhibited dramatically, 
and the actual exclamations of gladness uttered by the Egyptians 
given, something might be done with them; but the mere bald 
narrative statement is musically out of the question. 

This may appear ridiculously elementary, but just because it is, 
it tends to be passed over and obscured. It is Shaw’s aim to incite the 
listener to consider such questions objectively and to approach all 
‘accepted facts” in the first place with doubt; just as Voltaire wants 
the “‘accepted facts” of philosophy—that there can be any certainty 
in pure metaphysics, that words can have any precise meaning in 
connection with philosophy, etc.—to be approached with doubt. 

Decidedly, if ever I write Advice to Young Musicans, the first 
precept in it will be, Dont take Schumann’s. Indeed the beginning 
and end of it will be, Dont take anybody’s; for I had as soon wear 
another man’s hat as take his advice, whatever other use I might 
find for it. 

To approach with doubt, in these cases, means: to judge on the 
evidence alone—not on reputation, tradition, others’ opinions or 
any other extraneous advice. The only accepted means of judging is 
reason—in Shaw’s case, musical reason. He spends a good deal of 
time unmasking biased judgments. There is, for example, that based 
on reputation; “Oswald sang some vocal pieces and Lady Hallé played 
a new Highland Ballad, by the distinguished principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music. We received them with deep veneration, and 
called the composer to the platform with three times three”. There 
is that based on a kind of form-snobbery: “Let us make up our minds 
comfortably that the writing of a piece in three movements in sonata 
form does not add a cubit to its stature”. There is that based on 
biographical knowledge: “‘{The music critic] does not . . . prime 
himself with Spitta’s biography of Bach, and, opening his mouth 
and shutting his ears, sit palpitating with reverend interest, cul- 
minating in a gasp of contrapuntal enthusiasm at each entry and 
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answer of the fugue subject”. And there is that based on tradition: 
“And the critics chime in with a conventional compliment or two 
about ‘the celebrated Philharmonic orchestra’ as if they did not 
know as well as I do that this band, potentially the best in the world, 
is actually as vapid and perfunctory an institution as ever drove a 
musician wild’’. 

When he has pruned away all this extraneous matter, what 
positive critical standards is Shaw left with? Above all, the import- 
ance of reason. He himself emphasizes this: “‘. . . before any artist, 
whatever his branch may be, can take his place with the highest, 
there is a certain price to be paid in head-work . . . Mozart and 
Beethoven . . . are not to be caught up in a thousand miles by 
any man with second-rate brains . . .’’. 

At a first glance it may seem paradoxical to insist on reason in 
connection with music, which, we have just seen, is particularly 
unfitted to express it. The answer to the paradox is, of course, that it 
is not the expression of reason which is looked for but reason in the 
expression of whatever is being expressed—pattern, structure, 
balance and point (although not necessarily the textbook ideas of 
these qualities). Shaw gives a clear idea of what he wants in per- 
formance: “The critic accordingly must proceed to consider whether 
the ladies and gentlemen before him are tracing the lines of the 
great Bach picture with certainty, mastery, and vigilantly sensitive 
artistic feeling, or whether they are scrawling them in impotent 

This kind of performance, in which the reason is in complete 
control, envisaging always the total effect and the part which 
each detail plays within the whole, is, of course, extremely difficult 
to obtain—“‘a first-rate . . . performance uses up the executants 
so thoroughly that the slightest uneasiness or preoccupation tell on 
its artistic quality”—but it is nevertheless the ideal; and it is typical 
of Shaw that he proposes it and consciously disposes of the idea that 
excellence in performance can result from the inspiration of the 
moment, divine dictation, some indescribable “‘musical genius” or 
any other agency indefinable by reason. He emphasizes again and 
again that the same intelligence is required to make an intelligent 
musician as an intelligent writer or an intelligent sculptor; that 
ordinary intelligence is no more inapplicable to music than to 
philosophy. 

Take a man with a quick ear and quick fingers; teach him how to 
play an instrument and to read staff notation; give him some band 
practice; and there you have your “professional” . . . no more 
necessarily a musician in the wider sense than a regimental marksman 
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or broadsword instructor is necessarily a general or a master of 

foreign policy. 

Incidentally, it is one of Shaw’s most frequent complaints that, 
although the ideal is difficult to achieve, it is complete foolishness to 
multiply the chances of failure by under-rehearsal, over-stocked 
choirs and choirs in which “‘the average age is fifty-five”. Since these 
unhappy conditions continue with more than unhappy results, it 
can only be assumed that conductors believe that reason can be 
replaced by some other agency peculiar to music, or that they merely 
continue with things as they are, without taking the trouble to 
doubt. If it only stimulated them into a mild agnosticism, a re- 
examination of Shaw’s writings would, I feel, be justified. 

As regards composition, Shaw is equally insistent on the import- 
ance of reason. This is not to be confused with learning or academic 
acrobatics: “I am sorry to have to play the ‘disgruntled’ critic over 
a composition so learnedly contrapuntal, not to say so fugacious”’. 
Some conception of his positive ideas may be gathered obliquely from 
the following passage: 


Euphuism, which is the beginning and end of Brahms’ big works, 
is no more to my taste in music than in literature. Brahms takes an 
essentially commonplace theme; gives it a strange air by dressing it 
in the most elaborate and far-fetched harmonies . . . Strip off the 
euphuism . . . and you will find a string of incomplete dance and 
ballad tunes, following one another with no more organic coherence 
than the succession of passing images reflected in a shop window in 
Piccadilly during any twenty minutes in the day. 


The crucial phrase in this passage is “organic coherence”. The 
basis of all music is, of course, the putting together of sounds which 
may or may not be sensually pleasing to form a pattern that is 
either purely sensually or part sensually, part intellectually pleasing. 
Now, the appeal to the senses is always necessary, just as a certain 
instinctive liking for music is always necessary in the listener, but 
since it can be produced by non-human agencies (birds, the sea, etc.) 
or by accident, or by single sounds, without arranging them into a 
pattern, it may be said that art in music grows in proportion to the 
strength of the interdependence of the sensual and _ intellectual 
elements. In other words, it is the intellectual element, the arrange- 
ment, the conscious planning, which makes music an art and not 
merely a sensual delight. As I have said, Shaw is interested in the 
highest common factor of the arts in general, not in their individual 
characteristics; therefore, it is the intellectual element which he 
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“Organic coherence”’ is rather a vague term. It is perhaps best 
illustrated by Shaw’s praise of Gluck’s ‘Orpheus’: “Listen to Orfeo 
and you hear that perfect union of the poem and the music—that 
growth of every musical form, melodic interval, harmonic progres- 
sion, and orchestral tone out of some feeling or purpose belonging to 
the drama . . .”. Here he is speaking of opera, where the pattern 
of the music follows and illuminates the dramatic pattern; but the 
same principle applies to purely abstract music where the only 
pattern is that made by the music itself. The important thing is that 
“purpose” should always be present—contrast, heightening of 
intensity, climax, whatever purpose the composer has in mind, so 
long as he has something in mind. The overwhelming importance 
which Shaw attaches to this principle can be seen in the fact that, 
whereas he dislikes Brahms’s symphonies (because he cannot see 
his purpose), he is willing to award some marks even to a Liszt 
fantasia, on ‘Don Giovanni’, despite the fact that he thinks it in all 
other ways inferior work, merely because he can see the workings 
of the composer’s mind: “When you hear the terrible progressions 
of the statue’s invitation suddenly echoing through the harmonies 
accompanying Juan’s seductive Andiam, andiam, mio bene, you 
cannot help accepting it as a stroke of genius’’. 

The three volumes of Shaw’s music criticism for ““The World” 
were not planned as a whole—were not planned at all, in fact. 
As a work of scholarship, or even as a unified code of criticism, they 
are necessarily limited by the circumstances of their writing. Some 
subjects are not touched on; others (the number of hopeful would-be 
composers and performers, for instance, or The Great Wagner 
Controversy) occur rather too frequently. The method is of necessity 
pragmatic, but for this reason the cumulative effect is more forcible. 
Where a man writing a scholarly work would have to be content to 
offer his opinions on a given subject once or a few times only, and 
with scholarly moderation, Shaw can attack again and again. 
Moreover, he can, to a certain extent, choose his targets to give an 
opportunity of stating his thesis. On the other hand, the lack of 
planning, the great number of individual works and performances 
mentioned, and the almost equally great number of subjects (opera, 
concert music, oratorio, performance, interpretation, composition, 
etc.) make Shaw’s work particularly difficult to deal with as a whole. 
I think, however, that it is well worth the trouble of examination, 
if only as a salutary corrective to the easy but dangerous habit of 
taking the aims and methods of music criticism for granted. 


t There is a fourth volume containing his contributions to ‘The Star’. 
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SIXTEENTH-CENTURY MUSIC ON 
RECORDS. II: SECULAR VOCAL MUSIC 


By JEREMY NOBLE 


I oucur first, I think, to make my position clear with regard to a 
problem that recurs again and again in considering records of 
sixteenth-century secular music—the relative merits of choral and 
solo performance. It seems to me that except in large-scale occasional 
compositions solo voices, with or without instrumental doubling or 
accompaniment, give the best results: the parts are clearly but not 
too drastically differentiated, and the interpretation of the per- 
formers reaches us without being filtered through the extraneous 
personality of a conductor. At their best solo performances have a 
clarity of timbre and an immediacy of impact that cannot be 
approached by choral ones. Against this, though, it must be noted 
in all fairness that some solo groups lack personality and a dis- 
ciplined technique, while some choral groups have the good fortune 
to be directed by conductors who have no wish to impose an 
“interpretation” of the music on them. No hard and fast line can be 
drawn, and in the following survey I shall certainly not attempt to 
draw one, but merely indicate which performances of either kind 
seem to me notably good or bad. 

A survey of sixteenth-century secular vocal music on records 
might reasonably be expected to start with the early madrigalists: 
Festa, Arcadelt, Verdelot and Willaert. However, none of these 
composers has a single madrigal in the current English catalogues, 
so it may be less depressing if we avert our eyes and turn hastily to 
some other genre. If we take the French chanson we shall fare rather 
better, particularly if we include one or two French recordings 
available only to special order. One of the most enjoyable records 
in my entire list is an anthology called ‘French Renaissance Vocal 
Music’ made under the direction of Nadia Boulanger (Brunswick 
AXTL 1048). The balance is close and the recorded sound rather 
constricted, but the performances have such authority, such un- 
assuming musicality, that one soon forgets these shortcomings. 
Mile. Boulanger uses a group of solo voices, sometimes doubling 
them instrumentally, and she manages to combine the spontaneity 
of a solo performance with the rhythmic control of a conducted one. 
It is worth noting that she never indulges in the broad effects of 
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dynamics and tempo so dear to most choral conductors. One is often 
told that these effects make the music more vivid, and that to 
renounce them is a needless austerity; I can think of no better 
disproof than these performances. The composers represented 
include most of the best-known names: Josquin, Jannequin, Claudin 
de Sermisy, Claude Le Jeune, Costeley, Lassus. Some of the pieces 
are unfamiliar, though, and among these is the superb psalm 
‘Hélas, mon Dieu’, in which Le Jeune shows himself one of the few 
sixteenth-century musicians capable of handling chromaticism with 
real assurance. 

After this the Oiseau-Lyre record of ‘Parisian Songs of the Six- 
teenth Century’ (OL 50027) is rather a come-down, although the 
twenty-one chansons it contains are all attractive enough. Whereas 
Boulanger skims the cream off a whole century of French music 
for her record, this one is confined to the ‘Anthologie de la Chanson 
Parisienne’ edited for the Lyre-Bird Press by Francois Lesure. There 
is a certain sameness about many of these songs, and unfortunately 
it is emphasized by the performances of the Ensemble Vocal Fernand 
Lamy; this sounds like a reasonably small choir, but it is spoilt for 
my ears by the white and wobbly tone of the women’s voices. More 
satisfactory are four Erato records, made under the direction of 
Jean-Paul Kréder and Philippe Caillard, because in these the choral 
tone has a fresh, young quality, with little uncontrolled vibrato. 
Both choirs respond readily to their conductors’ demands in matters 
of tempo and dynamics, and these are on the whole quite moderate. 
At any rate Caillard takes a much more genuinely musical tempo 
for Passereau’s ‘Il est bel et bon’ than Safford Cape’s Pro Musica 
Antiqua group in the ‘History of Music in Sound’; where Cape turns 
the piece into a virtuoso encore-number, Caillard practically lets it 
sing itself—and that is surely how these pieces should sound. The 
contents of these four discs may be summarized as follows: *EFM 
42041 (Caillard)—nine chansons by Jannequin, including ‘La 
Guerre’ and ‘Le Chant des oiseaux’; *LDE 1053 (Kréder)—two 
more of Jannequin’s programmatic chansons, ‘La Chasse’ and 
‘Le Chant du rossignol’; *LDE 1044 (Kréder)—five chansons by 
Lassus, including the noble setting of Du Bellay’s ‘La nuit froide et 
sombre’, and four by Costeley; *EFM 42021 (Caillard)—an 
anthology containing chansons by various composers, from Josquin 
to Lassus and Mauduit. 

Coming back to records available in the English catalogues we 
find nothing of comparable importance. A Ducretet-Thomson 
recital (MEL 94007) made by André Jouve and the Ensemble Vocal 
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de Paris contains only four chansons in addition to Josquin’s justly 
famous ‘Ave Maria . . . virgo serena’, and of these two overlap 
with the Boulanger disc noted above. The best thing about the 
Oiseau-Lyre record (OL 50104) made by the Chapelle de Bourgogne 
is its sleeve, on which is reproduced a striking portrait of Philip the 
Good of Burgundy. We are not here concerned with the Binchois (?) 
Mass which occupies one side of the disc, but the chansons by 
Créquillon and others make a very dreary effect. It is not the method 
of performance (solo tenor and an instrumental group) that is at 
fault, but the manner. 

One important record remains to be considered, and that is the 
set of Jannequin chansons (again including ‘La Guerre’ and ‘Le 
Chant des oiseaux’) made by Pro Musica Antiqua for Archive 
Production (APM 14042). This has some good things, notably 
‘Il estoit une fillette’, with which the side starts, but for the rest 
is disappointing. One of the two tenors suffers from chronic flatness, 
which upsets the intonation severely and induces a sense of strain; 
and this in turn practically cancels out the advantages of solo over 
choral performance. Curious though they may seem as a coupling 
for chansons by Jannequin, the twelve balletti by Gastoldi on the 
other side are what make this record really worth getting. They are 
described as “‘per cantare, sonare e ballare” and are in fact both 
sung and played on this record; the mixture of vocal and instrumental 
performance makes for pleasant listening, as well as being authentic. 
I should have thought, though, that the tempi were a bit fast for 
dancing; it is a pretty effect to have the music rippling along in this 
way, but one that palls. 

This Jannequin-Gastoldi record makes a convenient point at 
which to shift our attention from the French school to the Italian. 
One of the most substantial contributions to the recorded repertory 
has been made by Archive Production with a disc (APM 14045) 
containing six madrigals each by Marenzio and Gesualdo. These are 
sung by the Singgemeinschaft Rudolf Lamy (not to be confused with 
the Fernand Lamy group mentioned above as having weak sopranos) 
and their performance does illustrate the basic disadvantages of 
choral performance. The extremes of passion expressed, for example, 
in Gesualdo’s ‘Moro lasso’ simply lose their impact when bodied 
forth with well-nourished choral tone; the intimacy, the nervous 
tension of the music disappears, Still, it must be said that this group 
do manage the tricky harmonic changes of the Gesualdo madrigals 
very skilfully, and they have been recorded quite exceptionally well, 
with none of the mild blasting that can be heard on the majority of 
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these records. Above all the Rudolf Lamy choir shine in the matter 
of intonation, and it is because I cannot say the same of the Choral 
Academy of Lecco that I find it impossible to recommend what 
would otherwise be a most desirable recording of Palestrina’s great 
cycle of Petrarch settings, the famous ‘Vergini’. These are among the 
works for which choral performance may be even more appropriate 
than solo, but the gusty, tremulous singing to which they are sub- 
jected on Vox PL 9740 robs them of all their passionate purity. 

Far more pleasing is the recording of Adriano Banchieri’s 
‘Festino nella sera del giovedi grasso avanti cena’ made by the 
Nuovo Madrigaletto Italiano and issued in this country by the 
Record Society (70 Brook Street, London, W.1). The style of singing 
is recognizably Italian, but a degree of earthiness is in fact altogether 
appropriate in a set of pieces like these, with a strong flavour of 
parody; at any rate it is vastly preferable to the coyness we usually 
get from English groups when they essay the lighter style. But 
perhaps the most unreservedly enjoyable of all records of Italian 
madrigals is still Nadia Boulanger’s old Monteverdi set, now reissued 
on LP (HMV COLH 20). In spite of the inevitably dated recording, 
the use of a piano as a continuo instrument and some rather French- 
sounding Italian pronunciation, these performances really do convey 
more of the spirit of the music—its refinement and humour as well 
as its passion—than almost any other I have heard. 

Before we consider the available records of English music there 
are two less important schools which must be mentioned—the 
German and the Spanish. Thanks to the activities of Archive 
Production (an unhappy title for a laudable undertaking) Germany 
is better represented than one might expect. The secular duets from 
Rhaw’s ‘Bicinia’ on APM 14003 perhaps need to be listened to with 
a patriotic ear—not because they aren’t well sung by the Bender 
Children’s Choir, but simply because they are too unsophisticated 
to hold the attention for long; but the two discs devoted to Lassus 
(APM 14055), Lechner and Hassler (APM 14o10) are necessary 
items in any collection of sixteenth-century music. Lassus is repre- 
sented by German partsongs, French chansons and Italian madrigals 
and the Rudolf Lamy choir show themselves at home in all three 
languages and styles. Once more, though, as in their Marenzio- 
Gesualdo disc, the use of a choir does make the music curiously 
depersonalized, and this is particularly deplorable in the case of a 
composer with so strong and many-sided a personality as Lassus. 
The Lechner and Hassler pieces are more homophonic and in many 
cases strophic; for this reason they suffer less from choral per- 
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formance, even though the Berlin Motet Choir sounds quite a 
sizeable body of singers. 

Of Spanish music the catalogues yield only a handful of pieces 
included on two records. The Capilla Clasica Polifonica of Barcelona 
is a great deal more controlled and better balanced than some 
Spanish choirs I have heard on records: it indulges in none of that 
hysterical over-emotionalism that some critics persist in regarding as 
“real Spanish fire’’. In its Columbia recital (33CX 1308) this group 
includes four charming villancicos by Juan Vazquez, a madrigal by 
Brudieu and an anonymous carol. Choral performance—once more 
it must be said—lends these pieces rather more dignity than they 
really call for, but there is so little Spanish music of this period 
available that they are welcome. So too are the songs by Pisador and 
Valderrabano sung by Victoria de Los Angeles in her recital ‘Five 
Centuries of Spanish Song’. Though some of the arrangements of the 
earlier pieces will not satisfy purists completely, the quality of the 
actual singing is in a different class from that we usually hear in 
records of ‘‘early music’’. 

One must be grateful when internationally famous artists of the 
calibre of Los Angeles turn their attention to music which, in the 
nature of things, is unlikely to have any great popular success. It 
has been Alfred Deller’s achievement to win an international 
reputation by specializing in precisely this kind of music, and by so 
doing to win for it a completely unpredictable popularity. Of course 
plenty of people sang Elizabethan and Jacobean lute-songs before 
Deller came on the scene, but few of them had the energy or interest 
to explore the earlier byways of English song—above all the remark- 
able repertory of solo songs with viol accompaniment that dates 
mostly from the 1570s and 1580s, with Byrd, Parsons and the elder 
Alfonso Ferrabosco as its main composers. The first two of these are 
represented on Vanguard PVL 7035, a record with the title “William 
Byrd and his Age’; also noteworthy are the performances of viol 
fantasies by the younger Ferrabosco which the Schola Cantorum 
Basiliensis give on the same disc. 

Deller’s contribution to the better-known repertory of lute-songs 
is spread over three different labels. Another Vanguard record 
(PVL 7027) is made particularly attractive by his singing of three 
Dowland songs—among them the exquisitely melancholy ‘From 
silent night’—but also contains songs by Parsons, Bartlett and 
Campion, together with viol fantasies, and lute and harpsichord 
solos; for Oiseau-Lyre (OL 50102) Deller has recorded four fine 
Campion songs of a much more serious cast, and oddly couples 
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them with a Buxtehude cantata; while on HMV ALP 1265 he and 
Desmond Dupré give a recital with the rather catchpenny title 
‘Shakespeare Songs and Lute Solos’. It is significant that this record, 
which of all Deller’s makes perhaps the clearest effort to be popular, 
is the least satisfactory artistically. His refined style is simply not 
suited to the more boisterous of these Shakespearean capers. 

It is to be presumed that Vanguard will soon release in England 
the two records made by the Deller Consort and issued in America 
under the title ‘The English Madrigal School’, since these are almost 
the only substantial collections of English madrigals on LP: what 
price our much-touted traditions! The first of these discs contains 
madrigals by Morley, Weelkes, Wilbye, Vautor, Bartlett, Bennett 
and Ward, and in the second there is also a group of the earlier, pre- 
madrigalian partsongs reconstructed by Denis Stevens from the 
keyboard versions in the Mulliner Book. Anthologies of this kind are 
precisely what are required if we are ever to have reasonable 
representation of the Italian madrigalists on records, but perhaps 
because of the magnitude of the task no-one has succeeded in opening 
up that rich repertory in the way that Expert and Fellowes did with 
the French and English schools. 

While we are on madrigals the complete recording of ‘The 
Triumphs of Oriana’ should be mentioned. David Randolph, the 
director of the recorded performance on Nixa WLP 6212 (two 
records), has carefully added to the madrigals printed by Morley 
certain other “Oriana”? madrigals to be found in collections by 
Greaves, Bateson, Pilkington and Vautor. The musical standard of 
‘The Triumphs’, almost all of it composed by very young men, is 
rather inconsistent, and it is not a representative collection of 
English madrigals, but this is an interesting and carefully prepared 
document. The performances are marred by rather more vibrato 
than one would like to hear, and also an unwillingness on the part 
of the singers to give way to one another—the hall-mark of the really 
experienced madrigal group. 

Lute-songs have also been recorded by two English tenors; the 
recitals made by Hugues Cuénod for Nixa appear to be no longer 
available. Peter Pears, with Julian Bream as his accompanist, 
contributes a memorable collection as Vol. I of his ‘Anthology of 
English Song’ (Decca LW 5243). With superb artistry he brings ont 
the amazingly wide range of character in songs by Dowland, 
Morley, Ford and Rosseter. I wonder, though, whether he is not 
more successful in such melancholy pieces as Dowland’s ‘In sorrow 
let me dwell’ (one of the very greatest songs in any language) than in 
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such skittish trifles as ‘Mistress mine, well may you fare’. Too much 
artistry makes these sound coy; the more impersonal approach of 
René Soames, as well as his crystal enunciation and rather sandy 
tone, here pays dividends, though in the more solemn songs he is 
dull. For this reason Soames’s ten-inch disc of songs by Campion 
(AP 13006) makes better listening than the little seven-inch 
(EPA 37010) devoted to Danyel and Dowland. 

Finally it should be mentioned that those two late survivals of the 
English madrigal school, Orlando Gibbons and Thomas Tomkins, 
whose books were published in 1612 and 1622 respectively, are each 
represented on a single disc. It is again the Deller group who have 
recorded such time-tested favourites as “The silver swan’ and ‘What 
is our life?? on Archive APM 14056, while on an American record 
(Expériences Anonymes *EA 0028) Denis Stevens directs the 
Ambrosian Singers in a well-chosen selection of Tomkins’s madrigals, 
or “songs” as he called them; both these records are made all the 
more attractive by being interspersed with instrumental fantasies 
and dances. It seems to me extraordinary that English groups of 
this kind, who are more expert than almost all their foreign rivals, 
should yet have to be recorded by foreign companies; but the 
snobbery that regards native music-making as automatically inferior 
is not easily eradicated, and I imagine it will be a very long time 
before we find any of the English companies profiting from the 
excellent work the BBC Third Programme has done in fostering the 
performance of music such as this. And when they do, who knows 
whether we shall still have a Third Programme? 
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Documenta Musicologica, published by the International Society for 
Musicology (Barenreiter-Verlag, Cassel & Basel; Novello, London, 
1958) : 

Series I: Facsimiles of Printed Works: 

Vol. IX. Adriano Petit Coclico, Compendium Musices Descriptum 
(1552), ed. by Manfred Bukofzer (paper covers, 15s. 6d.; 
boards, 21s.; parchment, 38s. 6d.) 


The ‘Compendium Musices’ of Coclico is presented here in an 
exceptionally clear facsimile, and should prove a boon to students of 
renaissance theory and practice. Some of the adventures of the dwarf-like 
Coclico remind one of Don Quixote, but his writing on musical subjects 
is eminently sane and respectable. His claim that he studied with Josquin 
has often been disputed, though there is no reason to believe that he would 
have run the risk of possible exposure for dishonesty merely for the dubious 
delight of basking in another’s halo. Much of what Coclico has to say 
about counterpoint and composition accords well with what we know of 
Josquin’s style and technique, and it is quite possible that he studied 
with the master, if only briefly, during the period 1518-21. 

As Manfred Bukofzer points out in his postscript (one of the last things 
he wrote before his regrettably early death), the ‘Compendium’ differs 
from most contemporary volumes in that its approach is more personal, 
its discussions more direct and easily understandable. One reason for 
this is that Coclico aims his little treatise at the heads of recalcitrant 
choirboys. He has trained them for long enough to know that it takes 
time for information to sink in, and his work is thus designed to act as 
a “do-it-yourself”? music handbook. Of special interest nowadays is his 
section on ornamentation, with its many examples showing how a plain 
cadence can be decorated and made beautiful. There are numerous 
complete compositions, printed in cantus collateralis, and these should 
serve as useful exercises in transcription. 

D. W. S. 


Vol. XI. Juan Bermudo, Declaracién de instrumentos musicales (1555), 
ed. by M. Santiago Kastner (paper covers, £3 1s. 6d.; boards, 


3 98.) 
Vol. XII. Giovanni Battista Bovicelli, Regole passaggi di musica 
(1594), ed. by Nanie Bridgman (paper covers, 16s. 6d.; boards, 


23s. 
Vol. XIII. Francisco Salinas, De Musica (1577), ed. by M. Santiago 
Kastner (paper covers, £3 17s.; boards, £4 5s.) + 


Bermudo’s useful but rather rambling compendium consists of 
280 pages, forming five sections: a defence of music (39 pp.), the rudi- 
ments of solmization, plainsong and measured music, with short chapters 
on various instruments (21 pp.); hexachords, modes, musica ficta, pro- 
portions, coloration (35 pp.); how to play keyboard instruments, various 
kinds of plucked instruments, ornaments, and so on (144 pp.), with a 
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puff for the book from Morales; the art of composition (40 pp.), and a 
final apology that lack of money has prevented the author from finishing 
his book with the two further sections he had planned to include. As 
Kastner points out in his short editorial note, the book is quite important 
and tells us much of its period. 

Bovicelli’s treatise is a valuable addition to the available reprints and 
facsimiles dealing with the fashionable subject of improvised embellish- 
ment during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (Ortiz, Ganassi, 
Simpson, Conforto and others). Bovicelli is concerned with vocal divisions, 
and the first part of his book is easily paralleled from other sources; its 
special importance lies rather in the later pages, in which he takes a 
selection of individual cantus parts from well-known madrigals and motets 
by Palestrina, de Rore, Victoria, Merulo and others, printing them in 
their “plain” form as they appear in contemporary publications, and also 
adding extraordinarily elaborate gracings in score below them. The 
results are extremely startling; one concludes, not for the first time, that 
our textbook notions of Palestrina’s style are far removed from its effect 
when sung by a crack sixteenth-century choir, and much music must 
then have been sung very slowly. Bovicelli further makes it clear that 
every proficient singer considered such gracing to be an essential part of a 
good performance; it was not merely optional. 

Salinas’s huge book comprises seven books in one. Their subjects are 
not music as we understand the word to-day, but fall within that curious 
no-man’s-land bounded by acoustics, mathematics and poetic metre, an 
area which Boethius and St. Augustine were among the first to explore. 
In the last third of the book a certain number of Spanish and French 
folk-tunes are quoted as examples of various metres, and I take this to be 
the principal reason behind the issuing of a facsimile. The book as a 
whole is quite stupefyingly dull and repetitive, though the flagging reader 
is buoyed up a little by the diagrams on pp. 124 and 159, which are 
clearly plans for a renaissance rocket-attack and a late medieval 
moon-probe. 

As facsimiles, Salinas’s book is excellent, Bermudo’s and Bovicelli’s 
no more than adequate. The recent facsimiles of Simpson’s ‘Division 
Viol’ (London, Curwen) and Mace’s ‘Musick’s Monument’ (Paris, 
C.N.R.S.) are clearly superior to both of these, which appear to have 
been made from microfilms of the originals. This has resuited in a gener- 
ally blurred appearance, with patches of illegibility and several words 
wholly eliminated by blots. 

The whole series of ‘Documenta’ will apparently run to fifty facsimiles 
of printed books. They do not seem to me to constitute a very well- 
balanced list for a series sponsored by two learned and international 
societies. Those who choose the volumes have, of course, a most un- 
enviable job; whatever they decide, someone will be displeased. But 
I think the Committees should remember that men who write about 
music, whether in the fifteenth century or to-day, are not always among 
the leading musicians of the time. Do their ideas really deserve to be 
disseminated once again? Who is Berardi, that he should have two of his 
treatises reproduced in facsimile, when virtually no music student has 


ever handled a first edition by Corelli? Why should Minguet’s somewhat 
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second-rate opinions receive new life two centuries after their first appear- 
ance, in preference to a set of sonatas by Scarlatti? Are facsimiles really 
needed of Bottrigari’s two books of 1593 and 1602 when his ‘Desiderio’ 
of 1594 is already available and when few undergraduates or research 
students will ever have seen a first edition of Monteverdi’s first book of 
madrigals? Must librarians find space for (Karl?) Burney’s “Tagebuch 
einer musikalischen Reise durch Frankreich und Italien’ (sic) when their 
shelves are unlikely to include the regrettably unobtainable facsimile of 
Morley’s ‘Plaine and Easie’, or the twelfth edition of Playford’s ‘Intro- 
duction’ (with its treatise by Henry Purcell on composition), or a book of 
lute-songs by Dowland, or a set of Masses by Byrd? For three facsimiles 
of Gafurius, and none of Petrucci? For two of Mattheson, and none of 
Bach’s keyboard partitas? For Mersenne’s frequently misleading ‘Har- 
monie universelle’, in preference to an opera by Lully? Admittedly the 
list of ‘Documenta’ states that the series consists of “‘musical and music- 
theoretical source-works”; but do the views of a number of plodders 
deserve resurrection at a time like the present, when even living music is 
in danger of being suffocated by critical comment? I doubt it. 


T. D. 


Series II: Facsimiles of Manuscripts: 
Vol. II. Codex Escorial: Chansonnier (15th cent.), ed. by Wolfgang 
Rehm (parchment, £4 18s.) 


Any scholar who has worked extensively with manuscript sources 
knows how tiresome it is to find that some eighteenth-century binder has 
not only cut down the size of a volume so as to remove names of com- 
posers, but (to add insult to injury) turned one or two gatherings round 
and effectively obscured the original foliation. This fate befell the Escorial 
Chansonnier—Madrid, Biblioteca del Monasterio de San Lorenzo, 
MS \. III.24—and Rehm has had the good sense to put matters right 
in this elegant facsimile edition. Gathering 6, which was reversed by the 
binder, has now been restored to its correct order, so that the chansonnier 
is now complete except for the missing folio 47. As a Binchois specialist, 
Rehm was the right man to undertake this task, for 19 of the 62 songs 
were the work of Binchois, although composers such as Dufay, Dunstable, 
Fontaine and Vide are also represented. 

The facsimile is presented in two colours, red and black; for technical 
reasons the small number of blue initials were not reproduced in this 
colour, but in black. Nevertheless, the volume looks handsome and is 
easy to read. It will be of considerable use to students of the fifteenth 
century, both as regards form and notation, and it will also appeal to the 
bibliographer who may possess facsimiles of various kinds, yet none of this 
vintage and excellence. Its one disadvantage it shares with another 
facsimile of a Madrid manuscript, Biblioteca Nacional MS 20486, 
published earlier this year by Dr. Luther Dittmer: neither contains an 
index. Editors of facsimiles must realize that it is not sufficient to refer the 
reader to an obscure German periodical for an index that may, after all, 
be inaccurate or out-of-date. One assumes that the editor has been chosen 
for his task partly by reason of his unique knowledge of the manuscript 
in question, and the one part of his knowledge which will be of immediate 
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use to all readers is the identification of anonymous or unascribed works. 
Such an index, consisting only of folio, title, composer’s name (and, 
desirably but not necessarily, concordances) is a sine qua non of any 
facsimile of this kind. The previous volume in this series, the Buxheim 
organ-book, suffered in similar manner, It is to be hoped that the Com- 
mittee in charge of this splendid undertaking will jointly insist that all 
future issues should have an index provided; in doing this they will earn 
the gratitude of countless scholars and bibliophiles. = F 


Tonality, Atonality, Pantonality: a Study of some Trends in Twentieth-Century 
Music. By Rudolph Reti. pp. 166. (Rockliff, London, 1958, 27s. 6d.) 


This is an illuminating book, remarkably free from cant and thought- 
evading jargon. It may be said at once that the pantonal theory which 
Reti formulates is not schematic, not a system or technique of composi- 
tion. Strictly speaking, it is not so much a theory as ‘“‘a general composi- 
tional concept”, ‘“‘a tendency, an approximation”, observable in present- 
day musical practice, and one which “cannot be defined by a rigid scheme 
or by a set of rules, but can be made comprehensible only by describing 
its nature and effect . . .” (p. 108). Though hinted at earlier on, the 
description of pantonality is largely confined to the third and largest of 
the book’s three sections, the over-all plan being that of thesis-antithesis- 
synthesis; tonality-atonality-pantonality. It is not quite so simple, how- 
ever, for while Reti stresses the synthesizing powers of pantonality, he 
also traces a separate line of development from the dissolution of tradi- 
tional tonal concepts, a line not only distinct from but fundamentally 
opposed to that of atonality, and one in which Debussy appears as 
key-figure. The ground covered may be roughly represented thus: 


POLYTONALITY 


TONALITY PANTONALITY 


ATONALITY 
Schoenberg 
Webern 


Dallapiccola 


Boulez, Stockhausen, etc. 


This is, of course, the barest diagrammatic framework. The reason for the 
broken line—my own addition—will be given later, 

The term “‘pantonality” is not a new one, but since its use has been 
vague and visionary the question at once arises as to what exactly Reti 
means by it. Clearly, this is in some sense an all-embracing tonal concept, 
and there lies the difficulty; for that which is comprehensive is often 
intangible, too, and lends itself to the wishful and the woolly. Reti, 
however, is not given to loose thinking: the book as a whole is extremely 
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clear and closely argued, and many a common misconception is logically 
disposed of. If in the end the description of pantonality is disappointing, 
there are, I think, two main reasons. First, the author’s reliance upon an 
analysis of some twelve diverse examples, each showing “a tendency, 
an approximation”, is naturally inconclusive. This, as they say, is a fault 
in the right direction, for it reflects a determination to avoid system- 
building. But when, on that basis, Reti goes on in an almost messianic 
tone to proclaim pantonality the “great synthesis”, the “great unifier’’— 
the great panacea?—the reader may well resist the imaginative leap 
involved (see quotation “b” below). Secondly, the examples themselves 
are not very impressive. With one exception, or possibly two, they are 
short fragments; two are from Reti’s own music, and one, an important 
one, is undermined by a gross misreading of the final bar. This last 
(pp. 63-65 and 149-50) is taken from the concluding movement of Charles 
Ives’s ‘““Concord”’ Sonata, and the whole argument is made to hinge on 
the ultimate chord, which is not what it is said to be; the crucial G is no 
longer sounding! Reti makes so much of this—“‘truly this is ‘pantonality’”’, 
etc.—that the error is quite embarrassing. Neither is the analysis of the 
opening of André Jolivet’s piano Concerto (pp. 112-14 and 156) entirely 
without blemish; one or two significant omissions tend to suggest special 
pleading. 

The question remains: what does Reti mean by pantonality? The 
following quotations are perhaps the most definite pointers to be found: 


(a) The characteristic attribute of pantonality, through which it becomes a 
truly new concept and not merely an increased expression of classical tonality, is 
the phenomenon of “movable tonics”, that is, a structural state in which several 
tonics exert their gravitational pull simultaneously, counteractingly, as it were. 
regardless of whether any of the various tonics ultimately becomes the concluding one. (p. 67— 
my italics.) 

(b) . . . if atonality retains its dogma in name only and if tonality evolves into 
that higher state where the cadential circle is no longer the frame in which the 
expression is embedded but where, instead, a multitude of tonical relationships 
intensify, counteract and annul each other, so that finally their spirit rather than their 
mechanism is a compositional directive, then tonality and atonality may wondrously 
interpenetrate and pantonality becomes the great unifier. It may unify tonality and 
atonality and, in its higher emanations, even combine all three—tonality, atonality 
and itself, pantonality—into one universal style of organic freedom. (p. 118— 
my italics.) 


Quotation “‘a” is a clear description of something that may be observed, 
to varying degrees, in a considerable range of modern music, and it is 
closer to atonality than to tonality; quotation “b” is largely visionary, 
culminating in a logical fallacy that is quite unrepresentative of Reti’s 
thinking. Both these statements leave one wondering whether pantonality 
is the “great synthesis” or merely the great compromise. The two examples 
from Reti’s own music—“The Dead Mourn the Living’ and “Three 
Allegories’ for orchestra—are not very encouraging, yet these are the 
most comprehensive of the illustrations. Admittedly, the passages quoted 
(pp. 159-61) are extracts of only about a dozen bars each. Unless the 
reader can get hold of the complete scores, he has an insuperable problem 
here; for whether pantonality is a genuine reintegration (synthesis) or a 
sort of suspended disintegration (compromise) must depend upon the 
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way in which a composer uses his multiplicity of tonal forces, and this is 
a matter of purposeful long-term effects, of over-all cohesiveness: it cannot 
be established by the analysis of short fragments. Such a weakness is 
common to many discussions of tonality, especially in the field of 
twentieth-century music. One might as well try to grasp the structure of 
a film from a handful of selected “‘stills’’. 

When was the book written? Reti died in 1957, and the latest reference 
in the text is to something dated 1954. This question is of some importance, 
for Reti’s picture of recent trends in dodecaphony seems rather out-of- 
date, or simply lopsided. Citing such names as Dallapiccola, Liebermann, 
Searle and Seiber, Reti writes as if virtually all the twelve-note com- 
posers of to-day were “liberal deviationists’” and compromisers with 
tonality. But what of neo-Webernism? What of Boulez, Nono and 
Stockhausen? Reti discusses the first seven bars of Boulez’s piano Sonata 
No. 1 (p. 96), but his discovery there of a “‘so to speak tonal impulse 
behind the atonal design”’ is an aberration (the illusion of a D tonality is 
violently dispelled at every turn); and that is the only mention of a 
composer from this group. The point, of course, is that the extreme 
fragmentation of every structural element witnessed in the work of 
Boulez, Stockhausen, etc. . . . runs wholly counter to Reti’s thesis of a 
pervasive tonal-atonal rapprochement, a pantonal synthesis; hence the 
broken line in the diagram above. Perhaps the neo-Webernites are “‘the 
verray develes officeres” in this pantonal world, or, more seriously, the 
new antithesis to the new (pantonal) thesis. Anyway, Reti does not refer 
to them; and yet by the end of 1954 their activities had already been 
reported in books and articles on new developments, e.g. Humphrey 
Searle’s “Twentieth-Century Counterpoint’ (1954). 

Despite these adverse criticisms, this is an illuminating book: my 
opening sentence stands! Most of the light is shed along the way, though 
never merely by the way; the book is too well planned for that. The 
chapters on atonality are especially valuable. Reti knew both Schoenberg 
and Hauer, and was an early sympathizer; he gave the first performance 
of Schoenberg’s “Three Pieces for Piano’, Op. 11, and his thematic study 
of the first of these, which appeared in the Viennese music magazine 
‘Der Merker’ in 1911, was probably the earliest published analysis of 
one of Schoenberg’s atonal compositions. (A translation of this might have 
made a useful appendix, but all we are given is a facsimile of Schoenberg’s 
letter in praise of the article—a rather pointless inclusion.) But he retained 
his breadth of vision, and his present account of Schoenberg’s develop- 
ment is remarkable for its blend of sympathy and independence. It is in 
this and related passages, which means a good deal of the final section, 
that the key to the book may be found; for Reti was intensely involved 
in the twentieth-century crisis at a time when it sizzled in every nerve and 
sinew, but unlike many greater composers, and lesser critics, he did not 
mistake the signs of crisis for the dawn of a brave new world. He might 
easily have done so, for one part of him—the creative part?—was drawn 
instinctively towards the bravest of the brave. It is because he has been 
through the fire himself, creatively, with a painful sense of dissatisfaction 
and disbelief, that his book has so much to offer. It was written, he tells us, 
within a few months, “‘but its content developed as the result of almost 
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a lifetime’s search”: a search that grew from the tension between his 
inability to accept a fanatical, schematic “solution” and the deep, un- 
wavering repugnance he felt for the timid path of reaction. What Reti 
has given us, though, is more than a personal journey—the adventures of 
a “‘black magician” in search of paradise !—for his keen analytical mind 
has scrutinized and objectified each step taken. 

But not the final step, the glimpse of in paradisum! “Do not all of us 
dream of music in which all the novel, intricate and violent features of the 
most radical creations of our time would still emanate [sic] the beauty and 
humanity of the perhaps simpler but more straightforward musical 
structures of bygone ages?”’ These are Reti’s concluding words on pan- 
tonality, and they will find a response in many a reader’s heart. Even so, 
I believe the dream to be unreal. Every free-thinker, they say, has a 
vision of God in his knapsack; but it is his vision of man, and of man in 
society, that distinguishes his contribution. In other words, the twentieth- 
century crisis cannot be fully discussed, less still resolved, purely in terms 
of abstract technical phenomena. In his preface Reti appears to acknow- 
ledge this—‘‘. . . artistic and human ideas’, he says, “are the real issue 
in this study’’—but it is not until the short Aesthetic Epilogue that he 
begins to tackle human questions. I like to think that, had he lived, Reti 
would have made these final pages the starting-point for another book. 
I am sure it would have been valuable, leading ultimately, inevitably, to 
a reappraisal of the pantonal vision. “We will never be able to change 
reality as long as we cannot change our dreams.” Considered in its 
context (p. 128), this is perhaps the profoundest statement in the book. 
“Our dreams’’, in Reti’s sense, are nothing less than a revelation of our 
world view; and it is from this standpoint that “the novel, intricate and 
violent features of the most radical creations of our time” need so urgently 
to be examined. Such an enquiry will seek to interpret technical 
phenomena in terms of imagery, of human content, that vital field which 
“the hollow men”—the technocrats—dismiss too lightly as “‘subjective”’. 
Only when we come to grips with the question of content and honestly 
face its social roots will the discussion of modern music leave the study and 
enter the public arena. This step will have to be taken, and musicians of 
Reti’s sort can do much to open the door. 

The book is very well produced, but two or three errors have slipped 
through the proof-reading, one of which is serious: on p. 73 the last word 
in the second line should be “‘atonal’’, not “‘tonal’’. There is a reference to 
“F” instead of “F%” half-way down p. 96; at the top of p.116 “‘bars 8 
and 11” should read “bars 7 and 11”, and in Ex.15c (p. 160) the upper- 
most note of the second basic chord should be A b. 

H. O. 


Man and his Music: the Story of Musical Experience in the West. Vol. I: 
Mediaeval and Renaissance Music (up to c. 1525). By Alec Harman. 
pp. 268. (Rockliff, London, 1958, 27s. 6d.) 


The past twenty years have been a period of great activity and interest 
in music of the Middle Ages and Renaissance; with the advent of the 
long-playing record and the Third Programme, before its disastrous 
curtailment last year, it has been possible for musicians to come to grips 
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with “early” music in a way hitherto unknown, even though many 
performances are far from being historically accurate or even probable, 
of which more anon. There is therefore a need for a book which places 
in orderly sequence and in the light of the latest research the basic 
information required by the student embarking upon the formidable 
task of forming a true picture in his mind of the musical activity in 
Europe during a period of over 1,000 years. This need has been admirably 
met by Mr. Harman, who, in the first of the two volumes he is writing 
in this series, has fully maintained the high standard of scholarship and 
interest set by Wilfrid Mellers in Vols. III and IV. Here, under one 
cover, are the general trends of development clearly explained, with a 
liberal sprinkling of music examples, most of them complete movements, 
a series of well-chosen illustrations and frequent references to the his- 
torical background and to the other arts. The reader is moreover con- 
stantly encouraged to venture farther afield by the many references in 
the text to Appendix B, ‘Recommended Music’, wherein are listed a 
large number of additional music examples, both in print and on record, 
together with precise details of where they are to be found—an invaluable 
twenty pages, which considerably enhance the usefulness of the book. 

Although fully aware that many problems of performance still remain 
to be solved, especially those of improvisation.and instrumentation, 
Mr. Harman is anxious that the student should not be content merely to 
look at the printed page but should wherever possible take part in 
performances of this music; he accordingly gives advice at the end of 
each chapter on this all-important matter, with special reference to the 
music examples in the text. The vexed question of the performance of 
Gregorian chant is objectively discussed—a salutary challenge to the 
Solesmes monopoly, and the many instruments of the time and their 
probable use are clearly described. For the listener too Mr. Harman has 
many a wise word of advice; discussing the apparent difficulty of the 
thirteenth-century motet to modern ears he says: 

As for the largely incomprehensible jumble of words which inevitably results 
during a performance (of a polytextual motet) two points should be borne in mind. 
Firstly, that this music, . . . was not intended for the general public; . . . To the 
choirmen themselves and even to the officiating clergy the subtle technique in which 
two or three different texts simultaneously express the same sentiments would be 
fully intelligible and eminently satisfying. . . . The second point to remember is 
that the singing of different words at the same time has been a favourite and most 
dramatic operatic device from Mozart to the present day. 

There is a good index, and definitions and explanations of the many 
technical terms and theories are easy to find. This book should be of the 
greatest value to all who wish to extend their knowledge of music back- 
wards beyond the sixteenth century. | Se 


More Essays from The World of Music. By Ernest Newman. Selected by 
Felix Aprahamian. pp. 260. (Calder, London, 1958, 21s.) 


Mr. Newman is surely setting up a record that will not be easily broken. 
When in 1920, during his fifty-second year, he became music critic of 
‘The Sunday Times’, neither he nor his editor could have envisaged 
that in 1958, his ninetieth year, Mr. Newman would still be contributing 
his weekly articles. 
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However, of recent years, perhaps since the wartime institution of 
newsprint rationing curtailed his available space, some of us have occa- 
sionally been exasperated by his appearing to harp on the same subjects 
and by his habit of saying that he will belabour the poirt “x his next 
article. But this second selection from those articles makes it clear how 
wide Mr. Newman’s range really is (although, since they are printed 
exactly as they appeared, we still have promises of continuations, and in 
fact in one case we have the time-honoured formula without the sequel, 
which, for some reason Mr. Aprahamian has omitted). 

The impression of a wide range of interests is emphasized by the 
absence of any articles on Mahler, Strauss, Wolf or Berlioz. This is 
because Mr. Newman has forbidden their use to Mr. Aprahamian—on 
the surprising grounds, for a nonagenarian, that such articles “‘repre- 
sented sketches for or pendants to larger works in progress on those 
composers’’. At this rate, Mr. Newman is bound to continue to be a living 
illustration of the peculiar evolutionary doctrine of Shaw’s ‘Back to 
Methuselah’. 

Most striking is the consistency of Mr. Newman’s style. The 1957 
obituary of Sibelius, if published unsigned, would have immediately 
struck us as being by the author of essays on ‘Walter Pater on Music’ and 
“Music and Race’ that appeared in a 1901 volume—‘Studies in Music by 
Various Authors reprinted from The Musician’. It is noteworthy that the 
greatest clarity, grace and ease of style in musical criticism have been 
displayed by two rationalistically inclined members of the profession— 
Newman and Dent. 

Mr. Newman has never been without courage. In these days, when 
the influence of Schoenbergian teaching is making itself felt in surprising 
places, it is surely brave to reprint without comment an article on ‘Pierrot 
Lunaire’ that was published on 25 November 1923. Here is its peroration: 


Let me risk being called an ignoramus by the next generation, or the one after 
that, by saying outright that ‘Pierrot Lunaire’ is the music not of a genius but of a 
brain that has lost every vestige of the musical faculty it once had except the power 
to put notes together without the smallest concern for whether they mean anything 
or not. 


‘Pierrot Lunaire’ has not yet been accepted into the common repertory. 
Should it ever be, Schoenberg’s admirers will be able to cite him as an 
instance which contradicts the thesis of Mr. Newman’s ‘A Musical 
Critic’s Holiday’. 

For myself, I think he underestimates the force of nationality. Speak- 
ing of Stravinsky’s ‘Les Noces’, he says “It is very interesting and often 
fascinating, but we of other nations cannot see ourselves in it as we can 
see ourselves, irrespective of our nationality, in Europides, in Dante, in 
Shakespeare, in Goethe, in Bach, in Beethoven, in Cervantes”. All seven 
have, it cannot be denied, something of the universal about them, but are 
not they all, even Euripides and Dante, deeply rooted in their own 
countries? I also feel that in his understandable preference for singers and 
instrumentalists of the highest standard he overlooks the necessary sheer 
wastefulness of nature, which seems to demand an enormous spate of 
ordinary talent before the genius can be produced. 

S. B. 
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The British Catalogue of Music, 1957. Edited by A. J. Wells. pp. 150. 
(Council of the British National Bibliography, London, 1958, 80s.) 


The need for an English reference work of this kind was recognized 
over a century ago, in 1853, when two periodicals containing lists of 
music began publication. The first, “The Music Publishers’ Circular and 
Monthly Trade List’ appeared in January, with lists under each firm, 
and lasted only until April. “The Musical Directory, Register and 
Almanack’ contained a much more extensive list, grouped in broad 
categories, and flourished until 1907. In view of its fairly comprehensive 
standard, it is hard to see why in May 1883 “The Musical Times’ began 
to print a kind of supplement entitled “The Music Publishers’ Associa- 
tion’s Catalogue’, which appeared quarterly until February 1885. 
After “The Musical Directory’ ceased publication, the thread was taken 
up again by “The Music Seller Reference Book: Records and Music’, 
published by Evans Bros. from 1927/26-1935/36. Meritorious though all 
these efforts have been in their different ways, there remain serious gaps 
in the national record. We cannot match the astonishing continuity of 
Hofmeister’s ‘Verzeichnis der Musikalien’ (begun by Whistling in 1817 
and continued up to date), of the music section of the ‘Bibliographie de la 
France’ (from its modest beginnings, in 1797, in the ‘Journal typo- 
graphique et bibliographique’), or the more recent ‘Catalog of Copyright 
Entries’. Published Music’ issued by the Copyright Office of the Library 
of Congress since 1891. 

But at last we have a national list which has begun on a different 
footing from that of any of its forerunners, and, unlike them, is fully 
indexed and classified with great skill. What is the scope of “The British 
Catalogue of Music’ and what are its principles? It is based on the 
music received by copyright in the British Museum, where the selective, 
routine cataloguing has been carried out on a yearly system since about 
1880. A simple readjustment has now enabled the cataloguing of each 
week’s intake to be done currently. The entry for each work can thus be 
supplied with no delay to the staff of the British National Bibliography, 
who process and classify the entry on principles similar to those used for 
their cumulative catalogue of the books which the Museum receives by 
copyright. The Catalogue of Music includes not only what is published 
in the British Isles, but also what is received through English firms 
holding foreign agencies. This brings in music from such countries as 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, Holland, Italy, Switzerland and the U.S.A. 
The material catalogued is selected from a current annual copyright 
intake of some 8,000 items: this selection excludes at present most 
popular dance music and certain other types of popular music. Even if all 
this could be properly catalogued, it is doubtful if the greatly increased 
cost of cumulation and production could be met by increased sales. 

The catalogue is divided into two principal sections—the full entries 
for each work, arranged according to the highly ingenious system of 
classification devised by E. J. Coates (the Chief Subject-Cataloguer of the 
British National Bibliography), and the considerably larger section of the 
all-important index. This cumulates into a single alphabetical order the 
following principal types of information: names of composers, editors, 
arrangers and authors of words; instruments, singly and in combination, 
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with the principal types in each; titles of books and of all instrumental 
and vocal works and of series; subject index entries for books and music. 
Each entry in the index, to the remarkable total in the present volume of 
over five thousand, is followed by a reference either to a name or to a 
group of letters which leads simply and directly to the place of the full 
entry in the classified section. It is the comprehensive detail of the index 
which makes ‘The British Catalogue of Music’ so immediately and 
supremely useful. There is a third, naturally smaller section devoted to 
musical literature, which is classified on a similarly ingenious and now 
well-established system. This well-balanced whole is rounded off by a list 
of publishers’ addresses and agencies. 

Comparison of the entries in this catalogue with its above-mentioned 
national counterparts shows that the main entries give fuller transcriptions 
and imprints and more details of contents. Moreover, the Library of 
Congress list is not scientifically classified, the French publication does 
not attempt anything more than a division into three section groupings 
and the German one gives only a rough grouping without exact reference 
to the body of the volume. Thus the “Coates classification”’ (as it may be 
conveniently called) stands without rival. It is flexibly designed so as to 
allow expansion to meet an almost infinite number of musical forms and 
types. In case non-librarians may find somewhat daunting such com- 
binations of letters as VSSNUK/VRNU (=arrangements made from 
flute duets for treble recorder duets), let it be said again that any item 
required can be found from the index in a matter of a few seconds. 

Here, then, is a reference book of immense value to musical organiza- 
tions all over the world—to libraries, to schools and colleges, to broad- 
casting and television, to concert organizers and, not least, to the music 
trade. The whole volume—an admirable piece of book-production— 
reflects great credit on Mr. Wells and his staff, who have drawn this 
musical sputnik into the security of their own well-established orbit. 
The more support the venture receives, the quicker there should appear 
both the annual volume and the three preceding quarterly parts which 
are cumulated into it and are included in the price, when this is paid 
in advance. A. H.K. 


The Organ Music of jan Pieterszoon Sweelinck. By Robert L. Tusler. 
(‘Utrechtse Bijdragen tot de Muziekwetenschap’, I), 2 vols. pp. 144 
& 97. (Creyghton, Bilthoven, 1958, Fl. 35.00; £3 7s.) 


This account of Sweelinck’s life and works, inscribed to the memory 
of a great Dutch scholar, Dr. Albert Smijers, was presented as a thesis at 
Utrecht University. Although it still retains too many of the attributes 
of a thesis, it provides a welcome summing-up of the present state of 
research in early Netherlandish keyboard music, and contributes new 
viewpoints in the matter of musical structure and design in the late 
renaissance and early baroque. Vol. I contains a good chapter on the 
historical background of Sweelinck’s life, rightly stressing the calm and 
sanity of the new Dutch Republic and the haven it offered to artists and 
thinkers. A useful discussion of the types and resources of church organs 
in the sixteenth and seventh centuries throws light on performance 
problems, and an appendix dealing with church accounts proves that 
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organ building and repairing was an expensive item in Holland as in 
every other European country. The next three chapters discuss Sweelinck’s 
music in the light of his predecessors, contemporaries and followers. 
Vol. II contains a number of photographs of old organ cases, diagrams 
of case-work and pipe mouths, and 66 pages of musical examples. These 
have been reproduced directly from the various editions in which they 
were originally published, though no acknowledgment to publishers and 
editors appears to have been made. Acknowledgments have been made, 
however, for some of the photographs of organ cases. 

The main drawbacks of the chapters on style-criticism are due to 
rash and irresponsible generalizations: “There is no ‘organ style’ as such 
in the renaissance since the compositions for the instrument are conceived 
in the same manner as vocal works’’. Any scholar or performer who knows 
Buxheim, Kotter, Buchner, Redford, Cabezon and Blitheman will 
disagree with this statement, just as he will wonder what is meant by 
“conceived in the same manner’. Another extraordinary statement, 
revealing Mr. Tusler’s failure to grasp the fact that nine-tenths of renais- 
saice organ music is designed for alternatim performance with plainchant, 
may be seen in the following sentence: “. . . the organ’s primary function 
was accompanimental, doubling the voice-parts”. In the same chapter 
the author walks straight into the trap laid for him by Schering, in 
talking of Josquin’s organ mass ‘L’homme armé’, which never existed 
except in Schering’s uncommonly vivid but unfortunately inaccurate 
imagination. These small points apart, the book is written in good 
English and in many ways rewarding. D. W.S. 


Practising the Piano, By Frank Merrick. pp. 116. (Rockliff, London, 1958, 
258.) 


This is a book that should appeal to pianists far beyond Mr. Merrick’s 
own wide circle of pupils and their adherents. It is a concentrated exposi- 
tion of the essentials of his extremely individual and almost shatteringly 
comprehensive “ritual” of piano practice; a manual in which attention 
is bestowed in illuminating fashion alternately upon aspects of technique 
and interpretation, and on their inter-relationships. Each of the 26 
sections comprising the book is concerned with a single problem of 
pianism, and as the whole series is designedly not arranged in progressive 
order, any one of the sections may be studied profitably in isolation. 
Where, however, one section needs supplementing by another, useful 
cross-references are given. 

The book is for reference rather than for continuous reading. Even so, 
the opening of the discourse with a section on ‘Delayed Continuity’ 
(‘stopping practice’) seems to hold up the flow of the argument at the 
very outset, just as does the applied procedure the flow of the piece of 
music being;studied. Section 6, ‘On Playing Works as a Whole’, might 
have formed a more inviting overture to the ensuing series of admirable 
prescriptions for hard thinking and unremitting toil at the keyboard. 
This rather less than ideal arrangement of the subject-matter is one of 
only two points to which exception might be taken. The other is the 
descriptions of certain movements of the hand and arm. The actions 
implied by the words “‘fist-clench”, “see-sawing” and “rowing” can 
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doubtless be made perfectly clear by the teacher when he is explaining 
them orally to a pupil, but they do not emerge convincingly from the 
the printed page. Moreover, their very terminology tends to diminish the 
force of the recommendations given in Section 22 for “‘bodily stillness’’. 
In all other respects the instructions offered are exceptionally clearly 
expressed and there can be few pianists of whatever grade of efficiency 
who could not derive lasting benefit from applying them to their own 
practising. 

Among especially helpful suggestions are those for studying the 
melodic elements in accompanying texture; for silent practice on the 
surface of the keys; for the fingering of passages in double notes; for 
penetrating to the musical essentials of decorative passage-work; for 
transposing particularly difficult passages into several other keys in order 
to “surround them with an extra wide margin of safety” ; and for playing 
Bach’s Two-part Inventions in double octaves so as to become more 
closely acquainted with the contrapuntal intricacies. Mr. Merrick quotes 
with amusement the remark made by one of his pupils at the R.C.M. to 
a fellow-student that “‘if I did all that Mr. Merrick tells me to do I should 
go out of my mind”, Reading Section 14, ‘Fugal Study’, we may agree 
that his fear was not entirely unjustified. The insistence on the necessity 
for carrying out twenty-seven different processes (certainly very logically 
formulated) in the practising of a four- -part fugue may well conduce to 
final perfection of performance, but might it not equally well conduce to 
an undying hatred of fugues for ever after? But there is no denying the 
general excellence and persuasiveness of Mr. Merrick’s precepts through- 
out this most stimulating treatise. . Dd. 


The Recorder: its Traditions and its Tasks. By Hildemarie Peter. Translated 
by Stanley Godman. pp. 76. (Lienau, Berlin-Lichterfelde, 1958.) 

The Harpischord: an Introduction to Technique, Style and Historical Sources. By 
Eta Harich-Schneider. pp. 70 + 22. (Novello, London, 1958, paper 
cover, 15s.; cloth, 19s. 6d.) 


These two books, which by chance arrived together, are designed to 
do the same thing—set a historical but now revived instrument against a 
background of scholarly information—but they are not equally successful. 

(1) Dr. Hildemarie Peter is obviously a most valuable influence in the 
world of recorder playing. Her enthusiasm is infectious; her taste is 
excellent; she takes the right side on a great many practical issues. She 
must be a good and inspiring teacher, and her book contains much useful 
advice. But as a work of scholarship it is most unsatisfactory. 

An introduction on the structure and acoustics of the recorder promises 
well, but already arouses some scepticism, as when boxwood is described 
as extremely hard and conducive to a brilliant tone, which is contrary to 
experience; or in the statement (p. 8) that “impurities of intonation that 
arise when recorders are playing together are very largely due to the 
presence of ‘beats’”’, which makes cause and effect change places. Again, 
three fingering systems are described as now in use: Baroque, English and 
German. But the English fingering is only one among the many slight 
variants to which the baroque fingering was always subject, whereas 
German fingering is not recorder fingering at all, but penny-whistle 
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fingering. There follows much intrinsically interesting information on 
early fingering (including numerous charts), which again raises one’s 
hopes. The ensuing section on early techniques of tonguing and articula- 
tion is the most valuable in the book. 


Unfortunately we now come to a discussion of the “basic problems of 
ornamentation” which is enough to put the reader off scholarship for life. 
Tonguing is a fairly simplc topic; ornamentation is a very complex one 
indeed. There are only two ways of treating it usefully: either by a short 
account of the few standard practices of outstanding musical importance, 
with little or no reference to the innumerable variants or to the maze of 
conflicting evidence; or a full-length account of both very carefully set 
out in detective fashion with all the clues given and a lucid exposition of 
unlucid facts such as can only come from the widest knowledge and 
experience. Here we have neither, but are offered a selection, both 
extensive and inadequate, from the contemporary evidence, quite 
unassimilated, and dazing the reader with contradictory and confusing 
detail. Moreover, some of this evidence is inaccurately given, and such 
comments as are made suggest that it has been incompletely understood. 

As an example of inaccuracy, let me instance this statement (p. 27): 
“The ‘Beat’ (Purcell| describes as a lower mordent on the beat”. In 
the first place, there is no description; there is a music example. In the 
second place, there is no evidence that Purcell was responsible for this 
at all; it merely appears in the posthumous edition (1696) of his harpsi- 
chord music. In the third place, the ornament shown is not a “lower 
mordent on the beat’’; it is an appoggiatura from below, on the beat, 
followed by a mordent, off the beat. 

As an example of misunderstanding, there is this, which refers to the 
same source (also p. 27): “‘‘a plain Note and Shake’ is a short prepared 
shake beginning on the upper note, a kind of prepared modent”’. An 
author who can describe the same ornament, in the same sentence, as a 
shake (trill) and as a mordent is not clarifying a confusing subject, but 
making it more confused. Again, Christopher Simpson’s Close Shake is 
printed as an example of “trill from the main note”, which is what it 
superficially /ooks like in his illustration; but his text makes it clear that he 
is not here illustrating a trill of any kind, but a vibrato. Indeed, a closer 
view of his illustration itself shows (in the original—not as reproduced 
here) that his notes are printed nearly, though not quite, at the same 
horizontal position in the stave, and that what he was attempting was a 
graphic representation of the wavering of pitch which is in fact vibrato. 
This misunderstanding perhaps accounts for Dr. Peter’s belief that the 
trill starting on its main note persisted longer into the seventeenth 
century than the contemporary evidence truly suggests. She partly 
redeems this by her excellent insistence on “‘upper-note trills’” when she 
does admit them; and her slips of fact and interpretation might be 
condoned. What cannot be condoned is the air of muddle with which she 
surrounds the subject. Students long to be told at least the main essentials 
simply, and it can be done; but it has not been done here. 


On pp. 39, 45 and 46 a queer confusion occurs by which “‘viols” and 
“gambas” appear as if they were distinct families, instead of different 
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words for the same family (also on p. 46, we get “violas”, and on p. 47 
““6 bass viols’’). 

The last chapter, “The Recorder in the Present’, is almost wholly 
valuable, and makes one wish that Dr. Peter had written a short, good and 
practical treatise on the recorder instead of an ambitious, unsuccessful 
attempt at scholarship. Her practice is obviously so much better than 
her theory. 

(2) Eta Harich-Schneider’s practice, at any rate as described in her 
book, seems better still, but her use of scholarship is excellent as well. 
Her book is impulsively written, in a quite attractive way, but it is also 
very sound. She draws on the contemporary evidence, but digests it into 
her own musicianship. 

After some special pleading for the harpsichord which is either un- 
necessary or ineffectual, according to one’s point of view, we are taken 
straight to the kernel of the matter in a fascinating chapter on harpsichord 
touch. The author will have none of that old-world nonsense about the 
harpsichord being frail and inexpressive; she knows that considerable 
force must go into the movement of the fingers if the tone is to sound firm 
and resonant. I would go farther and say the fingers should grasp the keys 
with considerable power, but it is possible that in practice she teaches the 
same thing. Her quotations from Couperin and Rameau are particularly 
telling in this connection. 

Her insistence on a sustained legato (qualified by a great deal of de- 
liberate articulation and phrasing) is invaluable; so is her insistence on the 
old but crucial trick of holding down all notes not foreign to the harmony 
for as long as the necessary fingers can be spared. It is these two elements 
in harpsichord technique which make the instrument sonorous instead of 
evanescent, just as it is the touch itself which makes it a mellow instead 
of a metallic one. Bad touch will produce surprisingly tinny sounds from 
the best of harpsichords. Good touch will bring the tone to life as no 
amount of mere clever registration can. 

The chapter on fingering is most important. Old fallacies, like the 
belief that J. S. Bach invented the use of the thumb, are quickly disposed 
of; so is the subtler error (to which I had certainly subscribed) that the 
pioneers of late sixteenth-century keyboard technique, especially in 
fingering, were the English. They were in fact preceded by the Spaniards, 
though I still think they surpassed all their contemporary continental 
rivals in the generation of John Bull. 

Phrasing and articulation receive a most intelligent and informed 
discussion. Then comes the problem of ornamentation on which so many 
writers come to grief. There is rather too much contemporary evidence 
here in proportion to the elucidation of it; for a moment I was afraid that 
confusion would set in, as it so often does. But we make our escape just 
in time; and most of the essential points are correctly and intelligibly 
made, 

Now come Tempo and Rhythm—an even more dangerous subject 
than ornamentation, though not quite so illimitable. An attempt is made 
to establish exact tempos for early music by quoting Mersenne, Quantz 
and the other familiar authorities on the subject, and by a most unfamiliar 
reconstruction of Loulié’s anticipation of the metronome. If this attempt 
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had been pressed very far, it would have led to disaster, because musical 
tempo (as all the good early authorities really knew) is not an exactly or 
absolutely calculable quality. Luckily the discussion is carried just as far 
as is genuinely suggestive, and then dismissed in favour of the common- 
sense view that musicianship is the only reliable guide. The problem of 
rhythmic inequality conventionally supplied though not shown in writing 
is next taken up, but inconclusively and not quite accurately. 

A chapter follows on registration. It is of great interest, though its 
conclusions are not as certain as the author believes. However, her general 
approach is so sane and excellent that it deserves the closest attention. 
It is, I think, a little too austere, and it also relies a little too much on the 
analogy of organ registration, about which we have considerably more 
direct knowledge. 

The last chapter is on the realization of figured basses. It draws, 
I deduce, fairly heavily on Arnold’s great book on Thorough-Bass, without 
acknowledgment; but it is full of admirable recommendations, and the 
author’s own example in the musical supplement is very well composed. 

Here, in short, is a book to be much recommended, not least to those 
numerous harpsichordists who play the harpsichord without as yet having 
realized that there is an art to be learnt concerning it which has nothing 
to do with either the organ or the piano. R.D. 


Singers of Today. By Donald Brook. Revised and enlarged edition. pp. 200. 
(Rockliff, London, 195€, 21s.) 

‘Singers of Today’ is not the ideal title for this book, for some of 
Mr. Brook’s subjects have now given up public singing and taken to 
teaching, and one can immediately think of two or three names that ought 
to have been included. Its chapters are a kind of mixture of the present- 
day profile and the old-fashioned illustrated interview or in-the-days-of- 
my-youth article. Nothing very profound, therefore, but much that is 
both entertaining and instructive, and (if one may use the word these 
days) inspiring. 

The biographical details will doubtless interest the general musical 
public and may be useful to other journalists who have to write about 
these artists, but for myself the most stimulating reading has come from 
those singers who have given Mr. Brook obiter dicta on the teaching and 
practice of their art. 

Constance Shacklock, for instance, touches upon the vexed question 
of the best method of producing native Wagnerian singers. There is a 
school of thought that would confine Wagner to such theatres as Covent 
Garden, and in a utopia nothing less would do. But if we deny Wagner 
to Sadler’s Wells, Carl Rosa and our musical academies (remember that 
in the twenties the operatic class of the R.A.M. could mount quite an 
acceptable production of “The Mastersingers’), how can we ever hope to 
train from our own resources singers of Wagner? 

As Miss Shacklock sensibly puts it: 


The preponderance of small voices among English singers is chiefly due to the 
fact that we so rarely allow our own people to take the heavier roles. A voice cannot 
develop on Wagnerian lines unless its owner is given an opportunity of playing 
Wagnerian parts . . . limited demands produce limited voices. But . . . singers 
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should not attempt strenuous Wagnerian roles until they have passed their twenty- 
fifth birthday, for in the enthusiasm of youth one can easily put an undue strain 
upon an immature voice and damage it irreparably. 


One of the trials of an English music critic’s life is the number of 
English singers who cannot articulate clearly their own language. One is 
therefore glad to note from this book that Helen Watts (Welsh by birth, ' 
but English-trained) does not share the opinion of so many other 
prominent singers that English is a difficult and unrewarding language 
to sing, but on the contrary believes that it can be very beautiful indeed 
when sung properly. 

In the days when Handelian oratorio reigned supreme, English 
singers could be trained on great and vocally excellent arias that had been 
composed to English words, but with the change of fashion to Bach, with 
its concomitant singing of German, probably imperfectly comprehended 
both by artist and audience, and a consequent lapse of critical alertness, 
there seems to have come a marked lowering of standards as regards 
enunciation. 

Joan Hammond feels that young singers should take more interest in 
poetry, and Roy Henderson has noticed in singers a tendency not to think 
about the subject of the song. The drastic remedy would appear to be the 
adoption, as a motto, of the title of a book by a former frequent con- 
tributor to ‘Music & Letters’—‘English for the English’. S. B. 


Two Centuries of History at Covent Garden. By Harold Rosenthal. pp. 849. 
(Putnam, London, 1958, 75s.) i 


A busy musicographer who has received this forbiddingly bulky 
volume as a present is only too likely to feel inclined to put it straight on 
his shelves, saying to himself that no doubt it will often be useful for 
reference but that at the moment he has no time to look at it. If so, he 
may be doing the right thing for himself, but he had better be warned not | 
to open the book. One glance inside, and he will be committed to endless 
browsing. Well over a hundred fascinating pictures on plates will arrest 
his attention first, and then all sorts of curious historical facts will jump 
at him out of the text. He will not read the book from cover to cover— 
nobody will, I fancy—but bits of information gradually add up to an 
immensely rich, picturesque and entertaining history of the three great 
theatres that have successively occupied the site of London’s present 
Royal Opera House, which celebrated its centenary earlier this year. It 
has never been threatened with destruction by fire, the fate of its two 
predecessors, and probably never will be, theatres being no longer as 
combustible as they once were. It had other ups and downs, including 
changes of ownership, periods of inactivity and some bad patches of 
misuse for non-operatic entertainment of no high class; but what is has 
achieved in opera over a hundred years is here seen as an astonishing 
panorama (one cannot in every sense call it progress) ranging from star- 
studded performances sung in Italian, whatever the original, later in 
composers’ own language, or another where that was impracticable, but 
on no account ever in English, with haphazard production, to seasons at 
which, with an occasional relapse into the old tradition, everything has 
been sung in English, with variable effect, and stage design has been 
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almost invariably enterprising and beautiful, at times so much so as to 
out-dazzle the musical performance. 

The history of the two earlier houses, so far as they were devoted 
to opera (intermittently), is less familiar and even more enthralling. One 
may regret, here and throughout the book, that Mr. Rosenthal is incom- 
parably more prolific in facts than in comment. He shines as a chronicler 
and does not seek to dazzle the reader with wit and wisdom; but there are 
signs that he could have done so, given even more space or allowing 
himself to cut down even the bare story of Covent Garden. Something 
had to be sacrificed, however, if his book was not to grow impossibly large 
and expensive, and one can only decide that he chose wisely, since his 
object was to act as chorus, not as a solo performer. As archivist for seven 
years at Covent Garden, where he had access to an enormous amount of 
valuable material, and as editor of the ‘Opera’ magazine, he was un- 
doubtedly the right man to choose as the author of this admirable book. 

E.B 


Vivaldi: Genius of the Baroque. By Marc Pincherle. Translated by Christopher 
Hatch. pp. 278. (Gollancz, London, 1958, 21s.) Piet 


Since this book is drawn basically from its author’s earlier mono- 
graph on Vivaldi (1948), and since it has already appeared in a French 
edition (1955), not much need be said here beyond recommending it as 
a vivid account of the setting in which Vivaldi worked, of what is known 
about his life and of many aspects of his music. 

The most uncertain of these aspects are concerned with the chronology 
of Vivaldi’s music and with its interpretation. M. Pincherle’s opinions 
command great respect, but they are by no means uncontroversial. 
I strongly recommend any reader who takes a serious interest in Vivaldi’s 
music to compare this book carefully with Walter Kolneder’s ‘Auffith- 
rungspraxis bei Vivaldi’ (Leipzig, 1956) and still more strongly urge any 
publisher with a proper estimation of Vivaldi’s greatness to commission 
an English translation of Kolneder’s book. It is the best and most 
important contribution to our understanding of the interpretation of 
Vivaldi’s music yet to have appeared. 

The present translation of Pincherle is into American, and it veers 
from colloquialism to pompous respectability, often in the same sentence. 
In other respects it is workmanlike enough (really good translation is very 
difficult and rare). But why no portraits? R. D. 


Orlando di Lasso und seine Zeit 1532-1594. By Wolfgang Boetticher. Vol. I: 
Monographie. pp. XVI + 980. (Barenreiter-Verlag, Cassel & Basel; 
Novello, London, 1958, £11 6s.) 


Wolfgang Boetticher, now Professor of Musicology in the University of 
Géttingen, started, back in 1941-32, with two remarkable if somewhat 
controversial volumes on Schumann, continuing in 1943 with some 
valuable studies devoted to the complicated bibliography of lute tabla- 
tures. It was then that he first became aware of the unsolved problems 
arising out of a comprehensive Lassus bibliography. Realizing at once 
how much of Lassus’s output had remained unrecognized and, indeed, 
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lost to musical research and practice alike, he started to compile a cata- 
logue of works in which—quite apart from many manuscript sources— 
524 contemporary prints (dating from 1555 to 1634 and containing 
contributions by Lassus)—had been carefully scrutinized. 

In his paper ‘Zur Chronologie des Schaffens Orlando di Lassos’ read 
in 1950 at the Congress of the Gesellschaft fiir Musikforschung at Liine- 
burg (and subsequently published in its ‘Kongressbericht’, pp. 82-88), 
Boetticher outlined his ambitious plan to codify Lassus’s entire euvre and 
to continue the complete critical edition, started in 1894 by F. X. Haber! 
and Adolf Sandberger, published in annual instalments until 1926, when 
it was suspended after the issue of 21 volumes, representing about one half 
of Lassus’s entire production. Boetticher’s next step was the publication 
of Vol. I of the “new series”’ of the complete edition, a volume, which 
appeared in 1956, containing Latin motets, French chansons and Italian 
madrigals entirely culled from rediscovered early prints, dating from 
about 1559-1588." 

Finally, in a learned paper, ‘Orlando di Lasso, Studien zur Musik- 
geschichte Miinchens im Zeitalter der Spatrenaissance’, published in the 
‘Zeitschrift fiir bayerische Landeskunde’, Vol. XXX, No. 3, 1956, 
Ppp. 459-533, he offered a detailed biographical account of Lassus’s 
Munich period (1556-94). The ground was now prepared for the appear- 
ance of Boetticher’s own magnum opus, a comprehensive study on Lassus 
and his epoch, of which the first volume has now appeared. A second, 
containing a catalogue of works on the lines of Kéchel-Einstein and 
Schmieder, is in preparation. 

The monograph actually comprises much more than is promised by its 
subtitle, ‘Repertoire-Untersuchungen zur Musik der Spatrenaissance’, 
for, in addition to a full-scale biography and a careful historical assess- 
ment of Lassus’s music, it also offers a comprehensive bibliography of 
first-hand sources, i.e. of contemporary first prints, collections and of 
manuscripts containing any contribution by Lassus or mentioning him 
anywhere in the preceding text. This catalogue of sources alone (organized 
on scholarly lines in the manner of Eitner’s ‘Quellenlexikon’) occupies 
112 pages of the volume under discussion. It is followed by a critical 
appendix and a full index, the latter 2 model of its kind, enabling the 
reader to consult the bulky tome (as indeed it should be consulted) as an 
encyclopedia of sixteenth-century vocal music in central Europe. 

The magnitude of the volume is thus easily explained and justified. 
In addition to its formidable bibliographical appendices it offers the 
combined services of a ““Kéchel” and an “Abert”, pin-pointing every 
single piece by Lassus and assessing it in its cultural and historical 
context. An ingenious system of symbols of reference (sigla) helps to 
establish a bibliographical bridge from the monograph to the catalogue 
of works (not yet published). 

The author’s achievement, taken as a whole, is very impressive. He 
shows a thorough knowledge of all first-hand sources at his command and 
knows how to present the results of his investigations in a readable and, 


t Académie Royale de Belgique—Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften: ‘Orlando 
di Lasso—Samtliche Werke—Neue Reihe, Bd. I, herausgegeben von Wolfgang Boetticher’ 
(Barenreiter-Verlag, Cassel and Basel, 1956). 
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indeed, at times fascinating narrative. To be sure, the scales seem heavily 
biased on the bibliographical side, with the result that the stylistic analysis 
of Lassus’s music occasionally falls short of expectations. Sometimes the 
argumentation seems somehow to lack the mot juste that would lead to a 
deeper understanding of the great Fleming’s creative development. 
Consider the case of Lassus the madrigalist. Boetticher devotes eight 
special chapters to a discussion of the rich madrigalistic production— 
from the early villanella-like pieces of 1553 down to the introspective 
melancholy of the ‘Lagrime di San Pietro’, published posthumously in 
1595—presenting especially every bibiliographical aspect of these works 
in meticulous preambles (in smaller print) which run into many pages 
laden with a wealth of footnotes. Yet, he seems unable to focus the 
phenomenon of Lassus, the multilingual madrigalist, as clearly as 
Einstein does in scarcely 20 pages of his brilliant chapter of his ‘Italian 
Madrigal’ (Vol. II, pp. 477-97). 

On the other hand, the great value of Boetticher’s way of presenting 
Lassus the man and artist lies in the fact that he clearly looks at him not 
like a hero-worshipper but like a responsible historian, that is, against the 
rich tapestry background of sixteenth-century vocal polyphony in general 
and in particular. A truly encyclopedic approach to its subject is what 
distinguishes this book from other efforts by present-day authors devoted 
to conjuring up the image of one of the great musical personalities of the 
past. Its insistence on detailed bibliographical research, on a compre- 
hensive preliminary study of contemporary music, on a thorough appraisal 
of social, political and ecclesiastical conditions may eventually set a 
new standard in modern musicography. Nobody will want to quarrel 
with the author for having sometimes curtailed or even evaded the dis- 
cussion of problems of musical style arising from Lassus’s peculiar type of 
melody, harmony and contrapuntal procedure. His volume might easily 
have become unmanageable. As it is, it contributes impressively to a 
deeper understanding of the music of the late Renaissance and of its 
fateful transition to the Baroque era to which Boetticher devotes some 
especially interesting sections in Chapter VII (the decline of Lassus’s style 
in the period of early monody, 1596-1618). The stylistic comparison of 
Lassus and Palestrina (pp. 700 ff), the link shown to exist between Lassus’s 
motet tradition and Monteverdi’s early “Tricinia’ of 1582 and, finally, 
the stimulus emanating from Monteverdi’s revolutionary madrigal 
publications of 1587-92 and re-echoed in the very last motets of Lassus 
(pp. 625 ff), these are among the most valuable parts of Boetticher’s 
volume which will become indispensable for any serious student of the 
“golden of Palestrina and Lassus, 


H. F. R. 
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Bach, C. P. E., Double Concerto in Eb major for harpsichord, fortepiano and 
orchestra. Full Score, ed. by Erwin R. Jacobi. (Barenreiter-Verlag, 
Cassel & Basel; Novello, London, 31s. 6d.) 


C. P. E. Bach’s harpsichord concertos have been unjustly neglected. 
A new edition therefore of the Double Concerto in Ep major, Wq 47 
(1788), his last concerto and one of his finest compositions, is very welcome. 
This work is unique among its composer’s fifty-two keyboard concertos 
in that he specifically calls for a fortepiano in addition to the harpsichord. 
In a long preface in German and English, Dr. Erwin Jacobi maintains 
that although “from a technical point of view both keyboard instruments 
are throughout handled identically . . . one must note the significant 
differentiation between the relative prominence accorded to each of the 
two keyboard instruments”. The fortepiano, which begins as a “fledgling 
partner”, gains in importance in the slow movement (unexpectedly in 
C major) and is completely emancipated in the Haydnesque finale which 
follows without a break. 

Dr. Jacobi’s edition is the first printed version of this concerto in its 
original form. In it he has struck a happy balance between the needs of 
the scholar and those of the performer. The text follows closely the only 
known source of the concerto: manuscript parts in the library of the 
Brussels Conservatoire. Copyist’s errors have been tacitly emended; 
obsolete notational conventions have been eliminated. But there are some 
irritating misprints. The editor has also provided some useful notes on 
performance including the execution of ornaments. It is a pity, however, 
that he offers no realization of the continuo. Although he has faithfully 
given us the original figuration of both the solo parts, he gives us no hint 
whether the continuo is to be supplied by both the soloists simultaneously 
or whether each part is figured so that either player may fill out the 
harmony. His note on the term “tasto” omits that in such passages 
C. P. E. Bach intended the double basses to be silent. Finally, it is sur- 
prising that throughout his score Dr. Jacobi has used the wedge-shaped 
staccato dot: a symbol easily open to misinterpretation by present-day 
performers as staccatissimo. The surprise is the greater since he admits in 
his notes that this sign does not appear in the original copy! 

L. S. C. 


Melodiarum Hungariae Medi Aevi, I: Hymni et Sequentiae. Edited by 
Benjamin Rajeczky; Description of Sources by Polykarp Rado. 
pp. lii + 344. (Zenemiikiad6 Vallalat, Budapest, 1956.) 


The Foreword to this useful and carefully printed anthology of 
hymns and sequences reveals something of the sad state of scholarship in 
Hungary. It would never do to say that the book was intended as a 
contribution to musico-liturgical history; instead we are told that it will 
serve as material for the history of Hungarian melody! Hymns and 
sequences occupy a peculiar position among ecclesiastical chant in that 
they are for the most part simple, syllabic melodies frequently of a 
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disarmingly popular cast. Hence the folksong-plainsong myth. There is 
still an immense amount of research to be done on such problems as 
centonization, the tracing of Alleluia melodies which gave rise to so many 
sequelae, and the influence of instrumental music, so wisely stressed by 
Ursprung and others. The editor makes no attempt to touch upon such 
matters here, for he is rather concerned with verse-analysis and melodic 
patterns. Towards the end of the book are strange charts which eventually 
reveal that their purpose is to classify fragments into various useful 
categories: whether the first phrase is higher than the second, level with 
it or below it. When there are three or four phrases to be dealt with, the 
charts become more complex and more frequent. 

Of the 300 sequences listed, about one-third also appear in Moberg’s 
list of Swedish sequences. This alone should be sufficient to show that 
much of this melodic material is common European stock, and whilst it 
can be roughly divided into Anglo-French and Germano-Italian groups, 
there still remains a stratum of melodic material liable to crop up in 
almost any town where there was a monastery or a fairly large church. 
True, there are some hymns which celebrate Hungarian saints, and their 
texts are certain to have been the result of local application to the humbler 
verse-forms; ut it would be rash to assume that because the verse is a 
local product, the melody is also. There were certain acknowledged points 
of departure for the composer of medieval monody, and there is no reason 
to believe that Hungarian monks disregarded these points. Nevertheless 
much that is valuable has been culled from the 340 manuscripts of 
Hungarian, German, French, Italian, Bohemian, Polish and Spanish 
provenance, and in general the texts and melodies have been clearly and 
carefully edited. D. W. S. 


Bartok, Béla, Five Songs, Op. 15 (Béla Barték Archives, New York, and 
Pallas Gallery, London, 10s.) 


This belated publication has not brought us a new Bartok masterpiece, 
nor a work likely to appeal to many singers. The style of the songs is 
similar in many respects to that of the Op. 16 set, most noticeably in the 
piano-writing, where a number of the same figurations occur. The most 
successful is the third song, in which there are echoes of the orchestral 
theme that accompanies Bluebeard’s appeals to Judith before he sur- 
renders the seventh key. Otherwise there is a tentative effect about most 
of them in comparison with the songs of Op. 16, which if not ideal as 
songs, are fully characteristic and convincing Bartékian compositions. 
The date of composition, which Barték was usually careful to note at the 
end of his scores, is not given here, but the opus number suggests 1916, 
the date generally accepted. An equally surprising though perfectly 
explicable omission is the name of the author of the poems. These, or 
some of them, were formerly supposed, on the basis of an assertion by, 
I believe, the late Otto Gombosi, to be the work of Béla Balazs, who wrote 
the librettos for ‘Bluebeard’s Castle’ and “The Wooden Prince’. They do. 
not appear, however, in his collected poems, and efforts to trace them have 
failed. It has been suggested, though there appears to be no evidence to 
support the idea, that they may be by Barték himself. Research in 
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Bach, C. P. E., Double Concerto in E major for harpsichord, fortepiano and 
orchestra. Full Score, ed. by Erwin R. Jacobi. (Barenreiter-Verlag, 
Cassel & Basel; Novello, London, 31s. 6d.) 


C. P. E. Bach’s harpsichord concertos have been unjustly neglected. 
A new edition therefore of the Double Concerto in Ep major, Wq 47 
(1788), his last concerto and one of his finest compositions, is very welcome. 
This work is unique among its composer’s fifty-two keyboard concertos 
in that he specifically calls for a fortepiano in addition to the harpsichord. 
In a long preface in German and English, Dr. Erwin Jacobi maintains 
that although “‘from a technical point of view both keyboard instruments 
are throughout handled identically . . . one must note the significant 
differentiation between the relative prominence accorded to each of the 
two keyboard instruments”. The fortepiano, which begins as a “fledgling 
partner’, gains in importance in the slow movement (unexpectedly in 
C major) and is completely emancipated in the Haydnesque finale which 
follows without a break. 

Dr. Jacobi’s edition is the first printed version of this concerto in its 
original form. In it he has struck a happy balance between the needs of 
the scholar and those of the performer. The text follows closely the only 
known source of the concerto: manuscript parts in the library of the 
Brussels Conservatoire. Copyist’s errors have been tacitly emended; 
obsolete notational conventions have been eliminated. But there are some 
irritating misprints. The editor has also provided some useful notes on 
performance including the execution of ornaments. It is a pity, however, 
that he offers no realization of the continuo. Although he has faithfully 
given us the original figuration of both the solo parts, he gives us no hint 
whether the continuo is to be supplied by both the soloists simultaneously 
or whether each part is figured so that either player may fill out the 
harmony. His note on the term “tasto”’ omits that in such passages 
C. P. E. Bach intended the double basses to be silent. Finally, it is sur- 
prising that throughout his score Dr. Jacobi has used the wedge-shaped 
staccato. dot: a symbol easily open to misinterpretation by present-day 
performers as staccatissimo. The surprise is the greater since he admits in 
his notes that this sign does not appear in the original copy! 

L. S. C. 


Melodiarum Hungariae Medii Aevi, I: Hymni et Sequentiae. Edited by 
Benjamin Rajeczky; Description of Sources by Polykarp Rado. 
pp. lii + 344. (Zenemiikiadé Vallalat, Budapest, 1956.) 


The Foreword to this useful and carefully printed anthology of 
hymns and sequences reveals something of the sad state of scholarship in 
Hungary. It would never do to say that the book was intended as a 
contribution to musico-liturgical history; instead we are told that it will 
serve as material for the history of Hungarian melody! Hymns and 
sequences occupy a peculiar position among ecclesiastical chant in that 
they are for the most part simple, syllabic melodies frequently of a 
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disarmingly popular cast. Hence the folksong-plainsong myth. There is 
still an immense amount of research to be done on such problems as 
centonization, the tracing of Alleluia melodies which gave rise to so many 
sequelae, and the influence of instrumental music, so wisely stressed by 
Ursprung and others. The editor makes no attempt to touch upon such 
matters here, for he is rather concerned with verse-analysis and melodic 
patterns. Towards the end of the book are strange charts which eventually 
reveal that their purpose is to classify fragments into various useful 
categories: whether the first phrase is higher than the second, level with 
it or below it. When there are three or four phrases to be dealt with, the 
charts become more complex and more frequent. 

Of the 300 sequences listed, about one-third also appear in Moberg’s 
list of Swedish sequences. This alone should be sufficient to show that 
much of this melodic material is common European stock, and whilst it 
can be roughly divided into Anglo-French and Germano-Italian groups, 
there still remains a stratum of melodic material liable to crop up in 
almost any town where there was a monastery or a fairly large church. 
True, there are some hymns which celebrate Hungarian saints, and their 
texts are certain to have been the result of local application to the humbler 
verse-forms; but it would be rash to assume that because the verse is a 
local product, the melody is also, There were certain acknowledged points 
of departure for the composer of medieval monody, and there is no reason 
to believe that Hungarian monks disregarded these points. Nevertheless 
much that is valuable has been culled from the 340 manuscripts of 
Hungarian, German, French, Italian, Bohemian, Polish and Spanish 
provenance, and in general the texts and melodies have been clearly and 
carefully edited. D. W. S. 


Bartok, Béla, Five Songs, Op. 15 (Béla Bartok Archives, New York, and 
Pallas Gallery, London, 10s.) 


This belated publication has not brought us a new Barték masterpiece, 
nor a work likely to appeal to many singers. The style of the songs is 
similar in many respects to that of the Op. 16 set, most noticeably in the 
piano-writing, where a number of the same figurations occur. The most 
successful is the third song, in which there are echoes of the orchestral 
theme that accompanies Bluebeard’s appeals to Judith before he sur- 
renders the seventh key. Otherwise there is a tentative effect about most 
of them in comparison with the songs of Op. 16, which if not ideal as. 
songs, are fully characteristic and convincing Bartékian compositions. 
The date of composition, which Bart6k was usually careful to note at the 
end of his scores, is not given here, but the opus number suggests 1916, 
the date generally accepted. An equally surprising though perfectly 
explicable omission is the name of the author of the poems. These, or 
some of them, were formerly supposed, on the basis of an assertion by, 
I believe, the late Otto Gombosi, to be the work of Béla Balazs, who wrote 
the librettos for ‘Bluebeard’s Castle’ and “The Wooden Prince’. They do 
not appear, however, in his collected poems, and efforts to trace them have 
failed. It has been suggested, though there appears to be no evidence to 
support the idea, that they may be by Barték himself. Research in 
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Hungary will probably solve this mystery fairly quickly. The texts are 
given in Hungarian only for singing, with a good though sometimes. 
unnecessarily free English translation at the front. C.M. 


Bach, Neue Ausgabe sdémtlicher Werke, Series V, Works for clavier and for 
lute, Vol. 4, Die Klavierbiichlein fiir Anna Magdalena Bach, ed. by 
Georg von Dadelsen. (Barenreiter-Verlag, Cassel & Basel; Novello, 
London, 31s. 6d.) 

Mozart, Neue Ausgabe sdmtlicher Werke, Series VIII, Chamber Music, 
Vol. 22, Part 1, Quartets and Quintets with piano and with glass 
harmonica. (Biarenreiter-Verlag, Cassel & Basel; Novello, London, 
38s. 6d.) 

Monteverdi, Claudio, A quest’ olmo (Cavalier Marino) from Concerto, 
VII libro dei madrigali, for S.S.A. Countertenor, T.B. and orchestra, 
ed. by G. Francesco Malipiero. Full Score. (Ricordi, Milan, 12s. 6d.) 

Eyck, Jacob van, Der Fluiten Lust-hof, Part I, for solo recorder, ed. by 
Gerrit Vellekoop. (Muziekuitgeverij Ixijzet, Amsterdam, FI. 7.50.) 


The two Barenreiter items are worthy, reliable volumes in the new 
collected editions of Bach and Mozart which are gradually unfolding. 
They have been very carefully prepared, and strict adherence to the 
original texts has been properly reconciled with modern usage. Thus the 
music appears in clear performing editions, at once authentic and 
thoroughly practical. The Bach, unfortunately, has no introduction other 
than the general one to the series, but the Mozart is very well docu- 
mented. The general standard of production is high—and so it should be 
at the price! I have one small quibble with editorial practice, and this 
concerns the use of italics to distinguish the dynamic markings not in the 
Mozart originals. Since italicized dynamics are a standard convention 
with the vast majority of music publishers, this form of distinction seems 
a little perverse. However, the point is trifling. 

The Monteverdi—or should we say Monteverdi-Malipiero?—will 
doubtless cause a minor spasm in the temple of “authenticity”. Call it a 
realization, interpretation or what you will, this is in fact a deeply sensitive 
and intelligent piece of work which I am sure will sound extremely well. 
Malipiero requires an orchestra of 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, bassoon, 
horn (a very small part), harp and 22 strings (violins, violas and cellos). 
The numerical weight of the string parts is carefully indicated throughout, 
and every detail of the texture has been scrupulously considered. 

The first volume of Jacob van Eyck’s ‘Der Fluiten Lust-hof’ was 
published in Amsterdam in the 1640s. Apart from certain matters of 
usage, notably the writing of accidentals, the present edition is said to be 
a faithful copy of the original. Little appears to be known about the 
composer’s life, but Eyck was obviously a master of the recorder and his 
work will fascinate and possibly tantalize present-day players. The volume 
contains some forty unaccompanied pieces, nearly all of them miniature 
sets of variations on well-known tunes of the time. The variation technique 
is, of course, primarily that of “division’’, and extremely brilliant, instru- 
mentally, some of the divisions are: this is where Eyck will tantalize, for 
what the editor calls ‘‘a very great readiness” is certainly demanded. The 
musical interest varies considerably; some of the pieces are little more 
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than fragments, but there is real imagination in the more substantial 
items. Several of the tunes have enjoyed international fame, and to 
English musicians some of them will be familiar in a number of forms but 
mainly, I suspect, as pieces for virginals. H. O. 


Porrino, Ennio, Mondo tondo: divertimento coreografico. Piano Score. 
(Ricordi, Milan & London, 19s.) 


Ennio Porrino, a gifted Italian now in his forty-ninth year, has a large 
number of compositions to his credit. This choreographic diversion, first 
staged in Rome in 1949 and now appearing in a revised edition for piano, 
consists of an Introduction, a Suite of nine short dances portraying 
characteristic moods and rhythms of the peoples of nine different parts of 
the world—Africans, Northern Europeans, Russians, Asiatics, Spaniards, 
Hawaiians, Viennese, Tuscans, Parisians—and a Finale. The composer 
has successfully caught the atmosphere evoked by his chosen peoples and 
the Suite provides an interesting series of contrasting tone-pictures; a 
considerable technique is however required for its performance on 
the piano. R. T. 


Rawsthorne, Alan, Madame Chrysanthéme, Ballet Suite for orchestra. 
Score. (Oxford University Press, 10s.) 

Simpson, Robert, Allegro deciso for string orchestra. Score. (Lengnick, 
London, 10s.) 

Rubbra, Edmund, Concerto in G for piano and orchestra, Op. 85, arr. for 
2 pianos. Score. (Lengnick, London, gs.) 


In his ballet suite Rawsthorne deals gently with player and listener. 
The four movements are short (about nine minutes in all) and use only 
two each of wind and brass. Given first violins who can handle the 
chromaticisms inseparable from the style, orchestras of moderate abilities 
would find here the satisfaction of playing accessible modern music. Not 
that the language is much diluted—in the first piece, ‘Procession with 
Lanterns’, there are two melodic finger-prints so typical that their 
recurrence in the last piece seems neither apotheosis nor tacked-on coda. 
The middle movements are a ‘Sword Dance’, mainly in 7-8, and an 
unbuttoned, rub-a-dub ‘Hornpipe’. 

Heard this year at Cheltenham, Robert Simpson’s piece is his arrange- 
ment of a movement from his third string Quartet. The deciso of the title 
expresses the most notable quality of the music, unfumbling definition of 
melody and form and (here particularly) of rhythm, qualities in Simpson’s 
music which lay him open to the suspicions of those who smell a rat when 
they find that they can understand it. A possible criticism of this movement 
as it stands unrelieved by neighbours is that the figure of five (sometimes 
more) repeated notes first heard at the climax before the secondary 
material is thereafter insisted upon at self-defeating length. But if this is 
a valid objection one does at least hear the purpose and the means. The 
scoring is idiomatic but not easy. 

For better or worse the modern piano concerto, with few exceptions, 
has become very much a public utterance. Rubbra has never been a 
Marble Arch composer, and the platform manners of his pianist are 
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almost comically exposed when he sits down and unaccompanied begins 
pianissimo a slow arpeggio, calmo e quasi improvisatore. The impatient may 
say “Do your improvising beforehand and begin your concerto when 
you have found something to say”, but Rubbra declares in the title of 
this movement, ‘Corymbus’, that we are to assist with sympathy this 
involuted self-communion and watch the making of the main bloom from 
a multitude of flowerets. As a construction the movement appears 
flawless, and the piano part, as throughout the concerto, is rich in idio- 
matic detail. It is the melodic material which seems uncompelling, paying 
perhaps too high a price for its flexibility. The third movement, ‘Danza 
alla Rondo’, brings dash and colour until it is interrupted by a retro- 
spective cadenza which uncovers the latent similarities of the melodic 
material of the whole work, ‘returning to the slow arpeggio of the opening 
before the music is whisked off the stage in a final allegretto. I. K. 


Berg, Alban, Symphonic Pieces from the Opera ‘Lulu’. Study Score. 27s. 
Haubenstock-Ramati, Roman, Les Symphonies des timbres. Study Score. 
12s. 6d. 
Apostel, Hans Erich, String Quartet No. 2. Miniature Score. 6s. 
Seiber, Matyas, 4 Studies for 2 Violins. 6s. 
(All published by Universal Edition, Vienna, Ziirich & London.) 
Davies, Maxwell, Five Pieces for Piano, Op. 2. (Schott, London.) 


The Berg Suite, which is marked on the cover ‘Lulu Suite’ and on the 
title-page ‘Symphonische Stiicke aus der Oper “Lulu”’’, is drawn from 
the second and third acts of the opera. There are five movements, as 
follows: ‘Rondo’ (the final scene of Act 2, preceded by some earlier 
sections) ; “Ostinato’ (the accompaniment to the film between scenes 1 
and 2 of Act 2); ‘Lied der Lulu’ from Act 2; ‘Variationen—Thema aus 
Wedekinds Liedern zur Laute’ (the interlude between scenes 1 and 2 in 
Act 3); ‘Adagio’ (the final scene of Act 3). A soprano is required for 
Lulu’s song. In the first and last movements the vocal parts are scored in 
for various instruments, although the soprano should if possible sing the 
Countess Geschwitz’s final lines in the last movement. The suite gives a 
substantial taste of the opera, which is even finer in musical quality than 
‘Wozzeck’. A few good performances of these fragments would quickly 
stimulate a demand for a stage production of it. 

To form a critical opinion of a symphony of timbres without having 
heard it is more than I have the score-reading ability or the nerve to 
attempt. Haubenstock-Ramati’s work bears the inscription ‘““To the 
Tenth Anniversary of the State of Israel”, is in one movement of about 
i4 minutes’ duration and is scored for triple woodwind, guitar, harp, 
piano, glockenspiel, celesta, vibraphone, gong, four cymbals (S.A.T.B.), 
four glasses (S.A.T.B.), brass and strings. It is in sonata form, with an 
exposition of about 50 bars, in several sections, an extended development 
of 120 bars and a full recapitulation with the order of the sections of the 
exposition reversed. The music is within easier distance of Webern’s, 
in its thematic material and general style, than that of some of the better- 
known composers of the post-Webern school. The development of the 
material in the long middle-section is real composition, rich in thematic 
incident and interest, and my impression from the score is that in sound it 
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is probably exciting and not difficult to follow. 

The piano pieces by Davies also are less inaccessible than, say, Boulez 
and Stockhausen. In texture and general technique they show some 
influence of Webern, but in musical character and quality of sound they 
are nearer to Schoenberg. The easiest to come to grips with are No. 1, 
which is very simple in form, with an easily recognized and harmonically 
enriched recapitulation, and No. 4, in which dense dissonances are used 
with finely calculated and beautiful harmonic effect. The other pieces 
are pianistically more demanding, and the continuity of the contrapuntal 
texture is more difficult to follow, but they are sufficiently communicative 
at the first encounter to encourage the necessary perseverance. 

Apostel’s string Quartet, which proclaims itself a work “in one 
movement” (duration 13 minutes), contains five sections symmetrically 
grouped on the model of Bartdék’s fifth Quartet. The first is a sonata, the 
second a passacaglia, the third a scherzo, with a trio based on the passa- 
caglia theme, the fourth a continuation of the passacaglia and the fifth 
a rondo in which themes from each of the earlier movements are intro- 
duced. (This analysis is kindly set out in a Themen-Tafel at the front of the 
score.) It is an excellent composition of academic character in con- 
servative twelve-note technique. 

Seiber’s ‘Four Studies’ are little two-part inventions, mainly canonic, 
entitled respectively ‘Narrow Intervals’, ‘Wide Intervals’, ‘Arpeggios’ and 
‘Fourths’. They are pleasant and amusing exercises for alert players. 

C. M. 


Blezard, William, Suite for flute and piano. (Novello, London, 5s. 6d.) 

Genzmer, Harald, Sonata No. 2 for viola and piano. (Barenreiter-Verlag, 
Cassel & Basel; Novello, London, 15s. 6d.) 

Soler, Antonio, Sonatas for harpsichord or piano, ed. by Frederick 
Marvin, Book I (Mills Music, London.) 

Wenzel, Eberhard, Fuga variata for organ. (Barenreiter-Verlag, Cassel & 
Basel; Novello, London, 10s.) 

Finzi, Gerald, Till Earth Outwears, 7 songs for high voice and piano 
(Thomas Hardy); / said to Love, 6 songs for low voice and piano 
(Hardy). (Boosey & Hawkes, London, 10s. 6d. each.) 


William Blezard writes in a mild and pastoral style, apt for the flute, 
- who has much that is interesting and grateful to play. There are touches 
of Delian harmony and side-slipping modulations to diversify the piano 
part. The four short pieces are in contrast and length ideal for the 
medium. 

Harald Genzmer’s Sonata carries one along by the remarkable 
vitality and resourcefulness of its rhythms, by its cunning texture and its 
generous variety of mood encompassed in four movements. The composer 
clearly enjoys the sound of his inventions and such enjoyment is catching, 
provided the players have the first-class ability required. There are some 
passages, especially in the first movement, where the music threatens to 
imprison itself in tricks of harmony to the detriment of melodic interest, 
but these doubts are soon dissipated in the general élan. 

Having collected over 180 sonatas of Soler manuscipt, Mr. Marvin 
may be in a position to make the tall claim that he was “one of the 
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greatest keyboard ‘composers of the eighteenth century”. This volume of 
nine, though it has its dull moments, contains enough pieces which are 
interesting (to say the least) to make us hope for many more. All are in 
the binary form of the majority of Scarlatti’s (only one having a tonic 
first-subject recapitulation) and some are so notably comparable with his 
in their liveliness and abruptness of harmony that it is difficult to support 
the unqualified statement that Soler’s “use of colour in these works shows 
that he undoubtedly had the pianoforte in mind when composing”’. 
The editorial marks are clearly distinguishable and sensible, though it is a 
quirk to print at the foot of the page a cross between Pitman’s shorthand 
and Arabic which turns out to be the original shape of the trills in the 
manuscripts, none of which is autograph in any case, according to the 
introduction. Some discrepancies in repeated and transposed passages 
which seem to have no musical significance make one suspect misprints, 
but there is no doubt of the importance and interest of much of the music. 

Eberhard Wenzel addresses himself to the difficult amalgam of tradi- 
tional fugal technique and ‘“‘modern” chromatic harmony. To put the 
matter like a Philistine, fugues which liberate themselves from harmony 
are dull. The first six notes of Wenzel’s subject are E, A, C, Ab, Bp, Gp, 
giving enough tonality for the “tonal” answer A, E, G, etc. The work 
consists of four short fugues on this subject and its variants, followed by 
a short passacaglia on it, leading to a fugue on a new subject at whose 
climax the original subject returns. This section is predictable and too 
long, but it is surprisingly followed by a very quiet, slow epilogue on the 
original subject, cancrizans. Such a description reads dully, and the work 
is not without its longueurs, but it has a massive integrity in its Hinde- 
mithian rhetoric that makes it well worth playing. 

Gerald Finzi left some two dozen songs almost ready for publication, 
and Howard Ferguson, with Joyce and Christopher Finzi, has arranged 
them in groups according to compass and words. In these two sets the 
greater variety of mood and of harmony will be found in ‘I said to Love’, 
particularly in the song of that name and in an atmospheric piece called 
‘At Middle-Field Gate in February’, but there are beautiful songs in both 
sets, expressing the poetry to undemonstrative perfection. .. & 


The World’s Good Morrow (Peter Shaffer), harmonized for S.S.A. and piano 
ad lib. by Arthur Somervell, arr. by Leslie Woodgate; arr. for 
T.T.Bar.B. by Leslie Woodgate. (Boosey & Hawkes, London, 
1s. each.) 

Das Erbe deutscher Musik, Vol. XLI: Clarinet Concertos of the 18th Century, 
ed. by Heinz Becker. Full Score. (Breitkopf & Hartel, Wiesbaden.) 

Blavet, Michel, Sonata in B minor for transverse flute and continuo, Op. 3 
No. 2, ed. by Hugo Ruf. (Barenreiter-Verlag, Cassel & Basel; 
Novello, London, 11s.) 

Hoddinott, Alun, Rondo scherzoso for Bh trumpet and piano, Op. 12 No. 1. 
(Oxford University Press, 6s.) 

Pepping, Ernst, Zwolf Choralvorspiele for organ manuals. (Barenreiter- 
Verlag, Cassel & Basel; Novello, London, gs. 6d.) 

Rowley, Alec, Sonata in A minor for organ. (Augener, London, 14s.) 


‘The World’s Good Morrow’ is the familiar ‘This Joyful Eastertide’ 
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in two new guises. In the first (for $.S.A.) the melody is harmonized by 
Arthur Somervell, it is arranged by Leslie Woodgate, the new text is by 
Peter Shaffer (in a programme devised by A, presented by B, produced 
by C?). The independent piano part may be omitted, and the result is 
quite impossible. Surely this is taking commercialism into the realms of 
the ridiculous. The arrangement for four-part male voices is effective 
except in two respects: first, the single F% at the end of the middle 
section (C major) does not effect a modulation back to the original tonic 
(G major); second, the quaver passing-notes in many places ruin the 
word-phrasing. 

The six clarinet concertos make a useful addition to the library of the 
the music historian, for they come from the Mannheim School, the 
orchestral music of which is not readily available. The two concertos of 
F. Z. Pokorny contain more inspiration than any of the four by 
J. M. Molter, and they have the practical advantage of being written for 
a Bp clarinet whereas those by Molter are all for the old high clarinet in 
D whose range was from middle D to high A. Much of Molter’s writing 
for the instrument is well up in the top of its register, and in fact these 
four concertos lie much better for the flute than for the modern clarinet. 
Pokorny scores for two flutes, two horns as well as the strings and 
cembalo of Molter’s works. The volume is edited well on the whole by 
Heinz Becker, but his methods with regard to phrasing, bowing and 
note-values are not entirely consistent. It is definitely not a practical edition. 

The charming Sonata by Blavet, a virtuoso flautist of the eighteenth 
century, has three movements—a French overture, an allegro and a 
minuet with two variations. It is meticulously edited by Hugo Ruf, 
who has retained all the original figures below the bass for those who 
prefer to realize them themselves. 

Alun Hoddinott’s ‘Rondo scherzoso’ is clever stuff with the dickens of 
a sting in its tail. It makes no attempt to be ingratiating to those whose 
ears do not stick out into the future. 

Performers often complain, and usually with justification, of editors 
who crowd other people’s music with unnecessary and often unsatisfactory 
directions. But a composer whose style and utterances are not universally 
well known should surely give some guidance to the performer for the 
benefit of both. In only five of these twelve chorale-preludes does Ernst 
Pepping give any indication of speed or mood, and in four of them there 
is no dynamic mark at all. Their construction is subtle, their style some- 
what dry and impersonal, which will appeal to many organists, and 
will offend no one. 

The quality of Alec Rowley’s Sonata is uneven. The third and fourth 
movements (Scherzando and Moderato) are much the best of the four. The 
first movement is spoiled by an insipid second theme which has not the 
strength to stand on its own feet, let alone carry the treatment which it is 
later given. The same can be said of the slow movement, only in even 
stronger terms. The more angular nature of the material in the Scherzando 
and its general gaiety make it effective. The last movement, a fugue with 
an introduction, contains much of interest, and sounds much more like 
organ music than the rest of the Sonata. It is headed “Homage to Julius 
Reubke”’, the significance of which becomes clear during the annunciation 
of the fugue subject. B. W.G.R. 
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Benjamin, Arthur, Partsongs (Boosey’s Modern Festival Series: Boosey 

& Hawkes, London) : 
No. 501. J see His blood upon the rose (Joseph Mary Plunkett) 
for soprano solo, S.S.A.T.B. 1s. 6d. 
No. 502. The Mystery (Ralph Hodgson) for S.A.T.B. 8d. 
No. 503. He is the Lonely Greatness (Madeleine Caron Rock) for 
S.S.A.T.B. 10d. 

Foldes, Andor Little Suite for Strings. (‘Jugend musiziert’ series, ‘Neue 
Spielmusiken, Book VII.) Full Score. (Barenreiter-Verlag, Cassel 
& Basel.) 

Villa-Lobos, Heitor, Bachianas brasileiras No. 3 for piano and orchestra, 
arr. for 2 pianos. Score. (Ricordi, New York, 22s. 6d.) 

Burt, Francis, The Skull, Cantata for tenor and orchestra from “The 
Revenger’s Tragedy’ (Cyril Tourneur). Vocal Score. (Universal 
Edition, Vienna, Ziirich & London, 8s. 6d.) 

Stevens, Halsey, Suite for Solo Violin (1954). (Helios Music Edition, Los 
Angeles, $2.00.) 


To my mind, and as a personal opinion, Arthur Benjamin’s three 
short choral works just fail to come off, and for the same reason that their 
words are not finally convincing either. The idea in each of the three 
poems centres in the great final things of religious belief with high 
seriousness; the treatment in each case reveals a fatal mawkishness. The 
music follows suit. Play the opening of ‘He is the Lonely Greatness’ ; 
note the really impressive dark unison of the opening (title) line. Then 
note the cadence on the words “(His eyes are dim)”. Does this worry 
you? If it does not, you will like all three pieces very much. They exasper- 
ated me because if only their composer had avoided the temptation to 
enhance, instead of concealing, the fatal weakness in each, they might 
have been so good. 

Andor Foldes’s ‘Little Suite’ is almost ridiculously like Barték, but 
so salutary is that great influence that one might say it was all the better 
for that. Avery pleasant little thing, in three incredibly tiny movements, 
and absolutely ideal for the amateur orchestra. 

Villa-Lobos has all the undisciplined fecundity of his own beloved 
Brazilian jungle, and the invocation of the name of Bach usually accords 
oddly with lush and not noticeably contrapuntal textures. So it is here. 
The score looks fascinating in its proliferating invention, but colour, rich 
harmonic writing and jumping rhythms do not conceal the fact that a 
surprising amount of the music breaks down to a simple tune-and- 
accompaniment texture. The ornamentation, as in the first movement, is 
often most elaborate, but it is but arabesk ornamenting wholly homo- 
phonic thinking. It is this purely ornamental elaboration that gives the 
jungle-like richness of sound and appearance. The composer is difficult to 
place, but I would hazard a picturesque rather than an outstanding gift. 
However, for what it is, very pleasant music; four movements, ‘Preludio’, 
‘Fantasia’, ‘Aria’, “Toccata’. 

‘The Skull’ is all that it promises to be, and I am not sure when this 
sort of thing slips over from the gruesome to the hilarious. The words, 
from Tourneur’s “The Revenger’s Tragedy’, constitute one of those grave- 
worm performances that inevitably recall Lucky’s virtuoso “philosophical” 
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speech in ‘Waiting for Godot’ in their ransacking of all the dustbins of 
conventional horror and melodramatic irony. The music follows suit, 
pulling out each infernal stop promptly at the behest of the changing 
images of the text. I am not sure that the word repetitions to a florid vocal 
line at the very end are appropriate; however, this strikes me as an 
amusing performance (a thousand apologies if it is really serious), and 
I note with interest and anticipation that it is dedicated to Peter Pears. 
Halsey Stevens writes a longish (just on twenty minutes) essay in that 
most difficult medium, unaccompanied violin. It is also exceedingly 
difficult to assess. One may say that it is one of those works in which 
the organization of the chromatic notes is so loose that one sets about 
hunting the “‘row’’, suspecting, as so often happens, that inversus, trans- 
position, cancrizans, etc., etc., have so bewitched this basic requisite 
that it has almost vanished from view. But I feel fairly safe in saying that 
no row is intended. Similarly, an obsession with two-part writing in minor 
seconds and ninths suggests the same idea, but it would appear to be 
harmonic rather than functional and has gone by the last movement, in 
any case. I cannot, even at the risk of being dubbed a reactionary, regard 
the effect as other than monotonous. All in all a rather graceless urchin, 
but not without a gamin charm. 


Bernard, James, Three Medieval Poems for unaccompanied chorus. (Oxford 

University Press) 
1. Maiden in the Moor. S.A.T.B. 1s. 6d. 
2. The Falcon. Mezzo-soprano & T.T.B.B. 6d. 
3. Now Welcome Summer. S.S.A.A.T.T.B.B. ts. 

Criiger, Johann, Deutsches Magnificat for soprano, tenor, 2-part chorus, 
violin & organ continuo, ed. by Adam Adrio. Score. (Merseburger, 
Berlin.) 

Kodaly, Zoltan, Hymn of Zrinyi for baritone and unaccompanied chorus. 
English version by Thomas Rajna. Score. (Boosey & Hawkes, 
London, 10s.) 

Musgrave, Thea, Four Madrigals by Sir Thomas Wyatt for unaccompanied 
chorus, S.A.T.B. (Chester, London.) 

1. With serving still. gd. 

2. Tanglid I was in love’s snare. gd. 
3. At most mischief. gd. 

4. Hate whom ye list. 1s. 

Rowley, Alec, The Seasons, Choral Suite for women’s voices and piano 
(Guida Crowley). (Boosey & Hawkes, London, 6s. 6d.) 


Do not be put off too soon by the first of James Bernard’s songs, which 
seems to offer the kind of difficulty—thin and dissonant writing—which is 
not obviously evoked by the expression of the words. Turn rather to the 
most poetic setting of “The Falcon’ and then to the fine ebullience of 
‘Now Welcome Summer’, in which the eight parts are used not for counter- 
point but for whacks on the syncopations. Persuaded by these pieces that 
the composer has something to say, return to the first. 

Besides the chorale tunes for which he is famous, Criiger wrote in 
1626 eight Magnificat settings, one in each of the ecclesiastical modes. 
The publication of this, the Dorian one, brings him to the shoulder of 
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Schiitz in esteem, for though he cannot match him in imaginative excite- 
ment or in poetic austerity, he here shows himself a complete master of 
the double-choir style transplanted from Venice. The music is diversified 
with soprano and tenor solos and duets, with the occasional addition of a 
violin obbligato above the organ continuo. The work does not lack pictur- 
esque detail, and the whole is a moving combination of massive solemnity 
and individual passion. The compass of the choruses is the usual one— 
S.S.A.Bar., A.T.T.B. 

Recent events lend a poignancy all too clear to Kodaly’s setting of a 
seventeenth-century poem of Hungarian rage, grief and dedication in the 
face of the Turks. Left to itself the music is too mixed in style. The 
vigorous homophony sometimes rivals ‘Jesus and the Traders’, and there 
are some beautiful soft backgrounds to the solo. But some of the ideas are 
prosaic and the D major fugue on “Amen”, good though it is qua fugue, 
is so much at odds with the rest that it is made to seem like Berlioz- 
Brander. 

Miss Musgrave, starting in the first bar with three voices singing 
three different parts of a sentence, would hardly satisfy a secular council 
of Trent, nor, doubtless, satisfy Sir Thomas Wyatt, who deserves better 
than this. But she so clearly knows and realizes her musical intentions 
that she is perhaps entitled to be high-handed now and then. If a choice 
had to be made, the second is the easiest to bring off, but without notice- 
able compromise Miss Musgrave has made possible for an experienced 
small choir a good range of imaginative music, especially interesting 
rhythmically. 

In contrast Alec Rowley is here serving less sophisticated clients, who 
are willing to stomach 

; “See the swallows swiftly darting 

O’er the lovers, kiss imparting.” 
Of the eight songs two are of two parts, the rest of three (S.S.A.). They 
are mainly diatonic, with a piano part which is helpful and well laid out. 
But there are a number of excursions away from the oft-trodden paths. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of ‘Music & Letters’ 
Sir, 

In reviewing Pierre Certon’s psalm settings for voice and lute in your 
July issue, Dr. Nigel Fortune founders on the shoal of overstatement 
when he says that the known arrangements for voice and lute of Italian 
vocal ensemble music “survive in manuscript” in contradistinction to the 
abundance of such music in printed volumes in France. This ignores half a 
dozen significant Italian imprints: Petrucci’s arranged frottole (1509 and 
1511), Willaert’s intabulation of Verdelot’s madrigals (1536, re-edition 
1540), the 21 ‘Canzonette alla Napolitana’ in Fallamero’s first lute-book 
(1584), Vecchi’s ‘Selva’ (1590) and the six madrigals in Salomone Rossi’s 
first book of five-part madrigals, which are provided with a chitarrone 
part for “‘lute-song” performance (1600). Though these constitute a thin 
trickle indeed—six publications over go years—there is a continuum here 
nevertheless, rich in implications for the student of performing practice. 

Columbia University, Newman. 

New York, 
18 July 1958. 

Dr. Nigel Fortune writes:—Mr. Newman is quite right. I knew of 
these Italian publications and apologize for unaccountably ignoring them 
in my attempt to show that in France the stream of such publications was 
more continuous and was the result of enterprising publishers’ meeting 
an undoubted demand. 


MUSICA BRITANNICA: ‘MUSIC OF SCOTLAND’ 
Sir, 

I have to thank Mr. Ralph Leavis for pointing out, in his letter pub- 
lished in your July issue, that the anonymous ‘Psalm 113 in reports’ 
(MB XV, No. 24) is in fact by Goudimel. There did seem to be a case 
for including it, for other similar pieces are known to be by Scots com- 
posers. And it is not particularly surprising that the music should turn 
out to be French. 

On the other hand, Scotland has been given the benefit of the doubt 
as regards authorship of some of the earlier sacred music which cannot be 
traced or even related stylistically to that of any other country—including 
England. Thereby at least are avoided such familiar but dangerous lines 
of thought as, for example: such-and-such is not to be found in English 
music of the sixteenth century, therefore one should not expect it to 
be found in contemporary Scottish. 

Fresh facts must necessarily emerge all the time with this new reper- 
tory, and they are not always on the debit side either. For instance, a 
composition related to the above, ‘Psalm 50 in reports’ (=‘Jacobean 
Consort Music’, MB IX, No. 30), is now known to be by the Scottish 
composer John Black (c. 1520-87). 

‘Heaven & Earth’ (Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, No. cv) is but one of 
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several different settings of the same music, widely current in France, 
England and Scotland (and elsewhere?). The FWVB version has, of 
course, nothing to do with the claim to Scottish authorship of MB XV, 


No. 


Department of Music, KENNETH ELLIOTT. 


Musik und Rhythmus bei den Griechen; zum Ursprung der abendldndischen Musik. 
La Musique sacrée au III’™ Congrés International de Musique sacrée de Paris, 


Modern Music: a Popular Guide to Greater Musical Enjoyment. By John Tasker 
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Glasgow University, 
24 July 1958. 


REVIEWERS 


A. Hyatt King 

. Dr. Bernard Rose 
Colin Mason 
Denis Stevens 
Editor 
Dr. Hans F. Redlich 
Hugh Ottaway 
Professor Ivor Keys 
Kathleen Dale 
Leon S. Crickmore 
Peter J. Pirie 
Robert Donington i 
Ronald Tidmarsh 
Stanley Bayliss 
Thurston Dart 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
By Thrasybulos Georgiades. pp. 146. (Rowohlt, Hamburg, 1958. 
MK. 1.90.) 


Juillet 1957. Special Number of ‘La Revue musicale’. pp. 349. 
(Editions Richard Masse, Paris, 1957, Fr. 2,600.) 


Howard & James Lyons. pp. 160. (New American Library, New 
York; Muller, London, 1958, 4s.) 
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Important new books 


Studies in the History of Music 
edited by EGON WELLESZ 


This new series of books on the history of music is designed to cover all aspects of the 
subject and is intended to meet the growing scholarly interest in musical history 


Music in Medieval Britain 
FRANK L. HARRISON 


Choragus and Senior Lecturer in Music at Oxford University 


The book contains the first detailed survey of English music between Dunstable and the 
Elizabethans and shows it to have been one of the most brilliant and active periods in 
English musical history. With musical examples, plates, plans and diagrams. About 6os. net 


The Fugue in Beethoven’s Piano Music 


JOHN V. COCKSHOOT 


The author shows that Beethoven’s fugues contain some of his most characteristic music 
musical examples. 358. net 


Carolan 


The life, times and music of an Irish harper 
In two volumes. Illustrated. 


DONAL O’SULLIVAN 


Carolan (1670-1738) was the last of the Irish harper-composers and the only one whose 
pieces have survived in any number. About two hundred of his pieces are extant but 
they are found scattered in manuscripts and in rare books. They are gathered here for the 
first time. Dr. O’Sullivan’s work is a fine memorial to him 84s. net (the set) 


ROUTLEDGE AND KEGAN PAUL 
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RECENT SCORES 


GORDON JACOB Cavatina for strings (third move- 
A Little Symphony ; ment from Symphony No. 8) 
Score (12”x 9") 16/- Score (10”x 7”) 5/- 
ALAN RAWSTHORNE Symphony No. 9 in E minor 
Ballet Suite: ‘ Full score (10” x 7") 21/- 
Madame Chrysantheme 
Full score (10” x 7”) 10/- WALTON 
R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 

ull score 7”) 18/- 
Symphony No. 8 in D minor 
Full score (10° x 7”) 16/- for Violoncello and 

chestra 

Scherzo alla marcia for wind Full score (10’ x 7”) 21/- 
instruments (second movement 
from Symphony No. 8) Johannesburg Festival Overture 
Score 7”) 5/- Full score 7”) 10/6 


Copies of any of these scores will be sent for inspection on request 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT 44 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, w.l 


Please Remember 
Music’s Own Charity 


The Musicians’ Benevolent Fund is the only 
Charity for musicians entirely supported by 
voluntary contributions that disburses 
thousands of pounds annually to unemployed, 
sick and aged professional musicians who are 
not members or contributors to its funds. 
Will you please help in this great work ? 


Please send a donation today to the Honorary 
Treasurer, Baroness Ravensdale. 


M USICIANS’ 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


(FOUNDED IN MEMORY OF GERVASE ELWES) 


ST. CECILIA’S HOUSE, 7 CARLOS PLACE, LONDON, W.1 
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AUGENER’S EDITION 


VIOLIN WORKS 


edited by 
MAXIM JACOBSEN 

NO BRAHMS Ban. DE BERIOT Net, 
7975 Op. 77. ConcertoinD .. 7 0 7946 Op. 16. ConcertoNo.1linD 5 6 
4761 Op. 78. Sonata in G .. 5 8 7948 Op. 76. ConcertoNo.7inG 7 0 
4762 Op. 100. Sonata in A ae 
4763 Op. 108. Sonata in D minor 6 9 H. WIENIAWSKI 

7491 Op. 4. Polonaise .. 

11771 Op. 7. Capriccio-Valse .. 3 4 


REVISED CATALOGUES 


E.12 (Augener’s Numbered Edition 12 page extract) 


Choral Catalogue, Chamber Music, Classical Songs, Modern Songs; 
Organ, School Music, Piano 


The above-mentioned revised catalogues are now ready and will be 
sent on request. 


AUGENER Ltd. 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1 


EUGENE GOOSSENS 


Concert Piece for Oboe/English Horn, Two Harps 
and Orchestra. Opus 65. 


Piano reduction 2ls. Od. 
Solo parts, each 5s. Od. 


JOHN VINCENT 


Symphony in D 
(A Festival Piece in One Movement) 


Miniature Score 17s. 6d. 


MILLS MUSIC LIMITED 


MILLS HOUSE, DENMARK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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NEUE ZEITSCHRIFT FUR MUSIK 


Das Musikleben 


FOUNDED BY ROBERT SCHUMANN 
Journal of the Robert Schumann Society, Frankfurt-am- Main. 


Editors: Heinz Joachim (Hamburg), Dr. Karl H. Wérner (Mainz), 
Prof. Dr. Erich Valentin (Munich). 


A comprehensive review of the music of past and present. This 
monthly periodical, the oldest and most famous in the German 
language, 


@ has articles on music of all periods, 


@ reports on all important concerts and operatic pro- 
ductions, including those broadcast or televised, 


@ contains news of current musical events in Germany and 
elsewhere, 


@ reviews new books, music, and gramophone records, 


includes numerous pictures and musical examples, and 
has a regular four-page musical supplement. 


The magazine, 64 pages in extent, appears monthly. 
Price £1 17s. 6d. per annum. 


A specimen copy is obtainable without charge from 


VERLAG “NEUE ZEITSCHRIFT FUR MUSIK” 


Weihergarten 7, Mainz, Germany 
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GOODWIN and TABB 
Limited, 
known chiefly for their 
hire libraries, wish to 
draw attention to the 


Classical Series 


an authentic edition of 
Orchestral works issued 
FOR PURCHASE 


Please write for list of 
works and prices 


36-38 DEAN ST., LONDON, W.1 


MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD 


88th Year of Publication 


JULY—AUGUST 
CONTENTS 
Notes of the Day 


Beethoven and the Czernys 
By Donald W. MacArdle 


New Music 


Annual Subscription 7/6d. post free 
Single copies 1/- each, plus postage. 


MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 
18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1 


GOD’S SEASONS 


A HARVEST SERVICE 
for 
Reader, Narrator, Choir & Organ 


Readings selected by 
LAURENCE SWINYARD 


Music arranged and in part 
composed by 
DESMOND RATCLIFFE 


Vocal Score 6/- _ 


FRANCIS, DAY & HUNTER, LTD. 


Educational Department 
16 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.! 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BSOOKSHOP 


*F#OR 


FAMED FOR ITS EXCELLENT 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
New, secondhand rare 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrord 5660 (20 lines) Open 9-6 (Mon. & Thur. 9-7) 
Two minutes from Tottenham Ce. Rd. Station 


wi GMORE HALL STUDIOS 
musical activites. Lift'and every comfort and and 
Low inclusive terms for teaching. 


or 
JANUARY 1959 NUMBER 


should be sent in by 
NOVEMBER 18th, 1958 


Address: Mr. G. Hopkins, 
53 Radcliffe Road, London, N.21 
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Zumsteeg’s Songs 
By E. G. Porter 
Fine Points in ‘The Erl re 
By A. E. F. Dickinson 
The Songs of Van Dieren Tel.: Welbeck 2266 
By Peter J. Pirie 
Gramophone Notes New Books 
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Journal of the Robert Schumann Society, Frankfurt-am-Main. 


Editors: Heinz Joachim (Hamburg), Dr. Kar! H. W6rner (Mainz), 
Prof. Dr. Erich Valentin (Munich). 


A comprehensive review of the music of past and present. This 
monthly periodical, the oldest and most famous in the German 
language, 


@ has articles on music of all periods, 


@ reports on all important concerts and operatic pro- 
ductions, including those broadcast or televised, 


@ contains news of current musical events in Germany and 
elsewhere, 


reviews new books, music, and gramophone records, 


@ includes numerous pictures and musical examples, and 
has a regular four-page musical supplement. 


The magazine, 64 pages in extent, appears monthly. 


Price £1 17s. 6d. per annum. 
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GOODWIN and TABB 
Limited, 
known chiefly for their 
hire libraries, wish to 


draw attention to the 


Classical Series 


an authentic edition of 
Orchestral works issued 


FOR PURCHASE 


Please write for list of 
works and prices 


36-38 DEAN ST., LONDON, W.1 


for 


GOD’S SEASONS 
| 
A HARVEST SERVICE 
| 


Reader, Narrator, Choir & Organ 


Readings selected by 


LAURENCE SWINYARD 


Music arranged and in part 
| composed by 
| DESMOND RATCLIFFE 


Vocal Score 6/- 


FRANCIS, DAY & HUNTER, LTD. 


Educational Department 
16 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 


MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD 


88th Year of Publication 


JULY—AUGUST 
CONTENTS 
Notes of the Day 
Beethoven and the Czernys 
By Donald W. MacArdle 


Zumsteeg’s Songs 
By E. G. Porter 
Fine Points in ‘The Erl King’ 
By A. E. F. Dickinson 


The Songs of Van Dieren 
By Peter J. Pirie 
Gramophone Notes New Books 
New Music 
Annual Subscription 7/6d. post free 
Single copies 1/- each, plus postage. 


MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 
18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1 


|| THE WORLD'S GREATEST BOOKSHOP | 


if * FOR BOOKS: 


FAMED FOR ITS EXCELLENT | 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT i 


New, secondhand and rare Books 

on every subject. Large stock of 

Music and Gramophone Records 
119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


| Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) Open 9-6 (Mon. & Thur. 9-7) 
1 Two mi from T: ham Ct. Rd. Station | 


These splendidly appointed Studios are the recognized centre 
of the best musical activities. Lift and every comfort and 
convenience. Low inclusive terms for teaching. 


36-40 WIGMORE STREET, W.1. Tel.: Welbeck 2266 
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two new books 
from Novello 


now available 


Arthur Hutchings 


THE INVENTION AND 
COMPOSITION OF MUSIC 


308 pages Royal 8vo illustrated by 


music examples and exercises 305 


imitative composition, as required for examination purposes, has its 
value as a guide to period style, and aids appreciation of the classics. 
As Professor Hutchings remarks, no normal student ‘has measured the 
expressive range of Bach's fugal art if he has not compared Bach's 
fugues with some of his own botching’. But imitative composition is 
also valuable as a field in which students can develop their powers 
of invention; for whereas originality is a rare gift, invention is a 
talent that can be cultivated. Professor Hutchings has not neglected 
the claims of history and appreciation; but stress is always laid on the 
need for invention and its practical applications. 


autumn publication 


H. K." Andrews 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 
PALESTRINA 


260 pages Royal 8vo_ illustrated by 


music examples 305 


Palestrina’s music is justly regarded as exemplifying the most perfect 
and consistent technique of 16th-century ecclesiastical polyphony. 
It is for this reason that the study of his style has come to be con- 
sidered as a necessary part of the training of serious musicians. This 
book investigates the various technical processes as they appear in the 
music itself. For that reason copious music examples have been given 
and the reader is asked to take very little ‘theory’ on trust. During his 
tenure at New College, Oxford, Dr. Andrews devoted many years to 
the study and teaching of Palestrina’s style and to performance of his 
music. 


Published for Music & Lerrers Lrp. at 44 Conduit Street, Londen. W.: Editorial Address: 10 Alma Terrace, Allen Street, W.8 
Made and printed by Barsicorrs L1p., at The Wessex Press, Taunton, Somerset. 
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